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Teachers say: 


@ 16 mm Motion Picture in sound 
and color. 


@ Running time—29 minutes. 


@ Available for showings before 
any organized group. 


@ Educational booklets highlighting 
film sent with movie. 
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Practicalities 





TATE Supervisors of Home _ Eco- 
nomics Education have been invalu- 
able allies in helping us find articles 

of special interest to PRacTicAL HOME 
Economics readers. ‘The article The 
Bride’s Course reported by Esther Shell- 
man in the June, 1949 issue came at 
the direct suggestion of her regional 
supervisor of homemaking education, 
Esther Scofield of San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 

This month a thank you goes to 
Laura McAdams, assistant state super- 
visor of home economics education in 
Washington, for telling us of the inter- 
esting classes in homemaking at Ed- 
monds, Washington, designed to give 
senior high school girls and _ boys 
preparation for family and community 
life. Miss McAdams suggested that an 
article which described student experi- 
ences and the teaching aids used, might 
be helpful to others planning such 
courses. ‘The teacher, Dorothy J. Ful- 
ler, was willing to write the article— 
and thus we are proud to present as 
the lead this month the first part of 
A Family Living Course for Senior 
Boys and Girls, page 616. 


+ 


Many readers have requested more 
party articles. So Hazel T. Craig has 
planned a party that is a party, in fact, 
it is an All-day Date for Christmas. 
A program of activities that would last 
a full day, directions for all the games 
and suggestions for refreshments are 
given on page 619. 

That master of legend, William H. 
Leggett, has dipped into the storehouse 
of Christmas folklore and come up with 
Random Notes on Christmas Customs. 
Turn to page 620 for fascinating facts 
that should be of interest to everyone 
at holiday time. 


+ 


The clothing and textile section this 
month turns the spotlight on fashion. 
The Spring Fashion Notebook on pages 
624 and 625 gives important fashion 
trends ‘to look for in the coming season 
as foretold by the Eighth Edition of 
the “Fashions of the Times” presented 
in November by the New York Times. 
The two-act, fourteen scene review 
showed 140 costumes for resort into 
spring and summer. The romantic cover 
photograph is one of the costumes 
taken from the Rose Scene of the show. 
This gown, designed by Helena Bar- 
bieri for a college girl, is made from 
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absinthe green nylon net with yellow .- 


roses at the bodice and falling from 
the folds of the skirt. 

Less dramatic perhaps, but more 
within the range of a young sewer’s 
abilities is the Pattern for December, 
a gay evening dress for holiday parties. 


+ 


In the food and school lunch sec- 
tion, Christmas festivities are also em- 
phasized with the Recipe of the Month 
which features a Christmas Holly Salad 
and with Lily Haxworth Wallace's ar- 
ticle, Pancake Lore, page 632. On the 
more serious side is Helen P. Thom- 
son’s article Why Don’t They Eat? 
which discusses the emotional factors 
involved in feeding problems of chil- 
dren. This article also tells how to 






interview the problem child. 


The school lunch section reviews 
Centralized School Lunch Systems. A 
small setup in which the children are 
taken to a centralized school lunch 
room is described by Helen C. Shorey 
of Pittsfield, Maine. A large system 
where the food is transported from cen- 
tral kitchens to outlying schools is re- 
ported by Marie Copeland of Yakima, 
Washington. Both systems, large and 
small, are successful in giving more than 
good food to the students as you will see 
from the articles on pages 636 and 637. 


Editor Says 








T this turn of the half-century what 

are our teen-agers thinking? At least 
one survey shows that they have more 
on their minds than just having a good 
time. 

The superintendent of schools in 
Youngstown, Ohio, recently surveyed the 
opinions of students in the 1950 high 
school graduating classes. The majority 
of the students felt that communism 
was the most serious problem confront- 
ing the nation today, followed by the 
labor situation and racial prejudice. 

When the students were asked to sug- 
gest another line of defense beyond 
the military, they named in this order: 
(1) a strong educational system; (2) 
tolerance of other races and religions; 
(3) a sound economic policy, and (4) 
loyalty to our form of government. On 
the question of reducing the national 
debt, the students suggested reducing 
the number of Government employees, 
reducing loans to foreign countries, in- 
sisting on other countries’ paying their 
debts, and higher taxes. 

The survey observed that ‘some high 
schools offer a course in ‘Family Life’ 
which includes such topics as the re- 
sponsibility of parents to children and 
children to parents, the family budget, 


sex education, the formation of good 
health and social habits and religion in 
the home,” and asked: “Do you think 
that high schools should offer such a 
course or do you think parents should 
provide this training?” 

Sixty-three per cent of the students 
said that the schools should provide 
such a course, twenty-seven per cent 
said it was the parents’ responsibility 
and ten per cent felt that schools and 
home should share the responsibility. 

It is in this last area that home 
economics can make the greatest con- 
tribution, for as it was stated in the 
Vocational Education News, “home- 
making education and family living 
are one and the same thing. They 
should not be separated, either in their 
teaching in the laboratory, or in their 
reality in the home.” 

Unfortunately home economics does 
not reach all high school students. But 
courses such as the Brides Course de- 
scribed in the June issue of PRACTICAL, 
and the Family Living Course for senior 
boys and girls, which commences in 
this issue on page 616, point the way 
for home economic classes to reach more 
and more girls and boys with genuine, 
practical help. 
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Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real May- —— oe ae ee 
onnaise is a ‘‘find”’ for student cooks I LESSON 
—it’s so dependably delicious in so 
many dishes! Its rich ingredients— I HOW TO MAKE CHART 
freshly broken eggs, ‘‘Fresh-Press”’ i 
Salad Oil, extra egg yolks, mild vine- t FASY DELICIOUS BISCUITS 
| gar and spices—are so smoothly t ] 
Cws blended that cooking results are 
A practically sure-fire and eating re- I 
are sults completely satisfying. j 
nch S I 
vt upert SALADS 1 
m 
en- Real Mayonnaise takes top honors! I 
re- Contains no starchy filler. Won’t turn | 
ma, watery when varied with milk, fruit | 
ind juice, ketchup, or chili sauce. 5 
an I 
see FOR SAUCES \ 
37. Real Mayonnaise isa time-and-effort- i 
saving ingredient. And its golden I 
richness gives such a subtle flavor 
accent to meat, fish or vegetables. ; 
OR Fquasit SEASONING 1 
use Real Mayonnaise te enrich j Sift and measure 2 c. all- 
creamed soups; as a binder in cro- I 1, purpose flour. Add to the flour: 
sor pedantic hamburgers, meat loaves; or 1 tbs. baking powder and 1 tsp. salt. 
as a tasty treat in whipped potatoes. Sift again. 

Blend until smooth % c. Best 
od 2. Foods or Hellmann’s Real May- 
in onnaise and 14 c. milk. Add to dry 
nk i ingredients, and stir until thoroughly 

a | moistened. 
Id r 
| 3 Turn out on floured board, 
ts obi : ¢ knead lightly and roll to 44” 
le Tal é | thickness. Fold dough twice and roll 
nt FOR SAUTEING 5 to 1%” thickness again. Cut with 
ty Tie seals Sitesi tie ditiiss Coates | floured cutterand placeon greased bis- 
d 14 Ib li d3 : cuit sheet. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
acablar te ia <a potatoes. i 12-15 min. Yield: 15-18 biscuits. 
Mix with 4 c. Real Mayonnaise and j _ 
Le sauté over low heat. Add 14 c. chop- " 
n- ped onion, 14 tsp. salt, !4 tsp. pepper. 
le Cover, continue to cook. In separate ; andy for — 
e- pan, cook 1 c. carrot rings. Drain. 
6 Add : the. sugar, 1 ths. vinegar, ‘ j Use the same method as above, but 
: a i? cae aie eg rig ingredients. 3 change the measurements as follows: 
Serve hot. rves 6. 
} 2 c. all-purpose flour (omit baking 
ir IN THE WEST 
powder); % tsp. salt, 24 c. Real 
Mayonnaise, 2 tbs. milk. Bake in 
a 450° oven 15-20 min. Yield: 2 eight- 
‘ : inch pie shells or 6-8 tart shells. 
L 
a 
. 
i FREE BOOKLET: New BEST FOODS MENU PLANNER. 
, Exciting recipes for every occasion, featuring regional 
cookery. See coupon section! 
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News Notes 





OLLEGE enrollments throughout 

the nation were five to ten per cent 

lower this year, an analysis of the 
registration at 471 colleges and univer- 
sities shows. Only teachers colleges did 
not follow the general trend. Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who made the sur- 
vey, said that this decrease has two 
causes: a decline in the number of G.i. 
students who receive Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration aid and the low birth rate in 
1930. 


Safety Booklet Aids Fund 


To add its share to the AHEA’s 
permanent headquarters fund, the New 
York State group recently published a 
booklet on home safety. Besides giv- 
ing many useful hints on safety in the 
home, this new publication lists films, 
books and articles to make teaching 
home safety easier. Copies can be ob- 
tained from Irene L. Muntz, Home 
Service Department, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Rochester 4, New 
York, for twenty-five cents apiece or 
twenty cents in lots of 150 or more. 


Home Ecenomists Appointed 

Two home economists were among 
the new United States Office of Educa- 
tion staff members appointed recently. 
Margaret M. Alexander, former associ- 
ate professor in charge of home eco- 


nomics education at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, will serve as pro- 
gram specialist in home economics edu- 
cation for the north Atlantic region. 
Before going to the University of Mis- 
souri, Miss Alexander supervised home 
economics education in several Missouri 
high schools and worked as assistant 
state supervisor for the Missouri depart- 
ment of education. She has done gradu- 
ate work at the Universities of Missouri 
and Chicago. 

The second home economist to join 
the federal agency is Mary Laxon, who 
replaces Elizabeth Harris, now retired, 
as assistant in research. Miss Laxon was 
formerly research assistant in home eco- 
nomics education at the University of 
Missouri. She is a graduate of Iowa 
State College and has a masters degree 
from the University of Minnesota. 


Poultry Research Award 


You must act immediately if you are 
interested in this year’s Christie award; 
the nominations close December 12. 
This award has been sponsored an- 
nually for the past three years by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board to give 
recognition for outstanding service to 
the poultry industry. This year’s prize 
will be presented to the person who, in 
the opinion of the judges, has, during 
the past decade, made the most signifi- 
cant contribution to research or teach- 





Montana 4-H Club members who attended the 1949 state congress at Bozeman 
relaxed in the popular Book-Look Lounge pictured above. Here newspapers, 
books and magazines were spread out for delegates to read. More than five 
hundred 4-H Club members, leaders and extension agents were present. This 
is the second year the Book-Look Lounge has been a feature of the Montana 
meeting. Note the international theme of the horseshoe shaped decorations 
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Dates to Remember 


December 6-10 — American Vocational 
Association Convention, Atlantic City 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 18— Meeting of the Depatt- 
ment of Home Economics, National 
Education Association held during 
meetings of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Kansas City, Missouri 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

February 22—Beginning of Lent 

February 25 — Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, NEA, held 
during meetings of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey 

April 9—Easter Sunday 

July 11-14—Forty - first annual conven- 
tion of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Boston 





ing in regard to the nutritive values of 
poultry and eggs. Nominations for the 
five hundred dollar prize should be sent 
to H. J. Sloan, Chairman of the Chris- 
tie Award Committee, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Home Service Award 


This year’s award for outstanding 
work in gas company home service ac- 
tivities went to Eleanor A. Marvin of 
The Manufacturers’ Light and Heat 
Company. The prize-winning home 
service program conducted by Miss 
Marvin, who works in the Steubenville, 
Ohio, area, included such activities as 
cooking classes for Girl Scouts, home 
economics classes for junior and senior 
high school girls, and training programs 
for gas company salesmen and other 
employee groups. The award consists 
of a bronze plaque and a check for two 
hundred dollars and is presented by 
McCall’s Magazine and the American 
Gas Association. Miss Marvin is a grad- 
uate of Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 
and served her dietetic internship at 
Penn Hospital in that city. 
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Pattern 
for 
Proper 
Eating 
Pays Off! 






Homemakers were urged to 
use the Vital 11 Food chart 
as a guide for planning daily 
essential food requirements. 


B -_ 
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OTHER FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 





Housewives were instructed to prepare fruits and 
—— just before using, thus protecting food 
values... retaining nutrients. 


MILK AND 


Health of 64 Families Improves Greatly 
During Year-Long Nutrition Study 


By correcting faulty eating habits, participants in a family nutrition 
study, recently conducted by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and a well-known eastern university, measurably improved their 
average health status. The scientific methods of selecting, preparing 
and storing foods, which trained investigators taught housewives, 
played an important part in increasing vitamin and mineral reten- 
tion in foods. 


24 out of 64 Above-Average Families 
Showed Excessive Losses 

At the start, using Vitamin C as an indicator of perishable vitamins, 
examinations revealed that even though individuals were consuming 
adequate amounts, their blood-level tests failed to measure up. Most 
of the families were under par, and in 24 cases, vitamin losses bor- 
dered on the danger line. This led examiners to suspect that wasteful 
cooking habits were to blame. 


Laboratory and Home-Cooked 
Samples Were Compared 

As a result, thorough laboratory tests were made, comparing 
samples of vegetables cooked by families in their own homes with 
laboratory cooked and raw samples. For complete accuracy, all 
vegetables used by both groups were taken from identical lots which 
had been pretested for vitamin content. These tests proved vitamin 
waste through cooking. Housewives were then taught to correct 
their old-fashioned habits and to follow scientific methods which 
were known to preserve vitamin content. 







we/ DRIED BEANS, 
* PEAS, NUTS ANO 
PEANUT SUTTER 






LEAFY GREEN 
AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 
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Importance of well-balanced 
breakfasts in supplying 
energy and a good portion 
of the nutrients needed daily 
was stressed. 










Throughout the study, weight and 
health measurements of everyone 


| A were carefully recorded. 
= ss 
\F=\ (Beh 

eo“ S = 


Full Report Available for School Use. A 36-page handbook, “They 
Never Suspected”, contains facts of study; provides program for 
teaching better nutrition to students and their families. Teacher’s 
copy free; additional copies, 10c each. Sufficient supporting 
students’ Fact Folders available for classroom use at no cost. 

Enclose money with order. Send to Consumer Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 212 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 
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Books in Review 





Homemaking Education 
for Adults 


By Maude Williamson 

and Mary S. Lyle 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y. C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 236 1949 


In Homemaking Education for Adults 
the college student in teacher education 
or the young instructor in the field will 
find an ever-present source of practical 
help. The book seems also to be di- 
rected to the young worker in the Co- 
operative Extension Service although a 
majority of the many excellent examples 
are from the teaching field. 

Indeed, this is definitely a “how to 
do it” volume and as such will have 
wide usefulness. Contents span the 
first procedures in finding needs and 
interests through promotion, program 
planning and teaching to the post- 
evaluation of results. The organization 
is clear and simple and copiously illus- 
trated with successful practices from 
actual programs. ‘Terse statements, the 
use of outlines as well as narrative form 
and frequent, concise summaries pro- 
vide a reference well suited to the busy 
practitioner in the field. 

This book is a much needed contri- 
bution to the meager literature in the 
field of home economics education. Per- 
haps equally needed is a companion 
volume in which the philosophical, psy- 
chological and sociological foundations 
of adult education would be translated 
into home economics terms. 

—Reviewed by Letitia WALSH 


Head, Home Economics Education 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Marriage 


By Robert A. Harper 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

Fa eo, OF 
Price $2.75 Pp. 300 1949 

In the foreword to this book, John 
F. Cuber says that it is written around 
an important new idea: it is written 
for the student, not the teacher. He 
further discloses that it is to-the-point, 
doesn’t “beat around the bush,” says 
what it means, doesn’t preach and that 
the author has no apparent bias. With 
all these points the reviewer can agree 
except for a reservation on the first. We 
have had other books written equally 
well for students. 

In his preface, the author notes the 
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following aims: to be simple, to omit 
the citing of references, to make the 
treatment person-centered for the stu- 
dent, and to be brief. These aims he 
has followed well. Whether it is some- 
times too simply written for college stu- 
dents and whether the citing of a few 
more references might be desirable in 
this type of book is a matter of the read- 
er’s taste. 

Part I on Preliminary Considerations 
About Marriage has good spots, but is 
largely a disappointment. Particularly 
is the first chapter on Marriage in Mod- 
ern Society unsatisfactory. It is repeti- 
tious, poorly organized and introduces 
the “happiness” concept without defin- 
ing it clearly. In this section the author 
makes statements as if they were proven 
facts when quite the contrary is the case. 
As one example, on p. 41 he states that 
marriages between members of different 
national groups contain more potential 
difficulties than the other types of 
mixed marriages. 

But Part II on Pre-Marital Adjust- 
ment is an improvement, largely be- 
cause of a very good chapter on en- 
gagement. The author does a good job 
of supporting his view that short en- 
gagements are to be desired. This goes 
counter to much that has been written; 
but the author is quite convincing. 

Part III on Marital Adjustment is 
consistently well done. In the first chap- 
ter he blasts the theory that it is de- 
sirable to bring conflicts out into the 
open in order to establish a constructive 
marriage relationship (see particularly 
the Duvall-Hill text). Even Professor 
Harper slips into the practice of using 
terms the students will not understand, 
especially in the chapter on sex. This 
section contains a part on the interre- 
lationships between a particular mar- 
riage and community life; this is good 
to see. Also, the chapter on divorce 


is unusually good. 

The last section (Part IV, Family 
Adjustment) has very good chapters on 
Having A Baby and Family Unity in an 
Individualistic Society. The chapter on 
Parents and Children is exceptionally 
fine for such a brief treatment. 





This book is pretty much what it 
claims to be. If only the first five chap- 
ters could be written to match the qual- 
ity of the remainder of the volume, this 
would be one of the superior texts 
written in simple style for the college 
student and other persons of similar 
ability. 

—Reviewed by Davin M. FULCOMER 


Chairman, Division of Social Studies 
Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 


How You Look and Dress 


By Byrta Carson 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 394 1949 


The publisher’s statement that How 
You Look and Dress was tested in the 
classroom for vocabulary and style will 
attract teachers of clothing. As cor- 
rections and revisions were made to 
some extent by the students themselves, 
reading difficulties are probably mini- 
mized. 

This is a book for beginners, a first 
course in clothing, written with sim- 
plicity and directness. The author pre- 
pared her material from the girls’ point 
of view, with consideration of grooming, 
the care of clothing, selection based on 

“good design, appropriateness and_ be- 
comingness. 

There are guides for the purchase of 
ready to wear apparel as well as pat- 
terns and textiles. Directions for con- 
struction processes, as well as for hand 
and machine sewing are in sufficient de- 
tail. There are also practical ideas for 
remodeling. For fitting of pattern and 
dress, it is suggested that the girls work 
as partners, a well-known teaching and 
learning procedure. 

This book is practical and compre- 
hensive. However, a chapter on boys’ 
projects would be timely. The print- 
ing is clear and the binding strong. 
The book will remain open on the 
table which is a specification required 
by some school purchasing boards. A 
full index is provided as well as an 
up-to-date bibliography and list of 
visual aids. There are copious photo- 
graphs and illustrations which on the 
whole are accurate. Charts which indi- 
cate briefly what to consider in buying 
a coat, a dress, a slip, etc., are espe- 
cially effective. . 

How You Look and Dress would be 
of assistance not only to girls but to 
women who are becoming interested in 
clothing selection and construction. The 
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book may be used as a suppiementary 
text for beginners and a reference book 
for teachers and students. It would be 
of value to art classes and curriculum 
committees to consider the chapters on 
design and color in the interest of in- 
tegration. 

—Reviewed by ANNA TIGHE 


Asst. Dir, Home Economics Clothing 
Board of Education, New York City 


Big Book of Laughs 


Edited by Joanna Strong 
and Tom B. Leonard 
Hart Publishing Company, 

New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 192 1949 


The publishers recommend this book 
for children in upper grammar and 
high school, but there is no age limit 
on the appreciation of that type of 
humor called “corn.” Few adults will 
be able to resist the Big Book of 
Laughs and it is guaranteed to convulse 
six-year-olds. For here is a highly se- 
lected brand of corn, with plenty of 
variety and a colored cartoon on nearly 
every page. There are jokes, jingles, 
puns, gags. limericks, boners, riddles 
and funny stories. It’s a good bet for 
your Christmas shopping list.  Inci- 
dentally, what kind of ears does an en- 
gine have? Why, an engine has engi- 
neers. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Tante Marie’s 
French Kitchen 


Translated and Adapted by 
Charlotte Turgeon 

Oxford University Press, N. Y. 

Price $3.50 Pp. 323 1949 


French cookery is often thought to 
be complex and exotic, but even a 
cursory reading of the recipes in Tante 
Marie’s French Kitchen shows that a 
great deal of French cookery is basically 
simple and that the French touches are 
largely a matter of seasoning and gar- 
nishing. 

Typically in the French manner, the 
book begins with a chapter on sauces. 
A group of excellent suggestions are 
given for various bindings—with eggs 
and cream, with butter and flour, with 
blood, etc.—things not ordinarily found 
in our own cook books. The majority of 
recipes are designed to serve four. There 
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are, however, special party dishes 
planned for eight or ten people. 

Don’t feel that because Tante 
Marie’s French Kitchen originated in 
France the recipes will not be workable 
or that unusual ingredients are required. 
We have found nothing which cannot 
be prepared by any homemaker with 
a flair for foods. 

There are interesting little stories 
about the way some particular recipe 
evolved. Chicken Marengo, for in- 
stance, is said to have had its origin 
in a quiet moment during a battle in 
Northern Italy. Supplies were low and 
the chef (we won’t inquire how) cap- 
tured a hen, gathered wild mushrooms 
and with seasonings and flavorings 
from his own stock concocted the now 
famous dish. 

One is somewhat surprised to find 
so little in the way of salads. ‘Those 
which are given do not have a section 
of their own but are _ interspersed 
throughout the book. 

There is a delightful chapter on 
wines, especially as used in cookery 
with particular reference to domestic 
(American) wines. There are also in- 
dexes in both French and English, 
making it simple to find just the recipe 
one wants. 

—Lity HAxworTH WALLACE 


The Christmas Cookie Book 


By Virginia Pasley 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.75 Pp. 146 1949 


Occasionally, books of fiction or 
travel contain such provocative descrip- 
tions of food that inquisitive cooks 
rush to the kitchen, and only when 
the tempting recipe that lured them has 
become a luscious dish and has been 
tasted, can they return to the comfort- 
able chair in the living room to finish 
the rest of the volume. 

Conversely, some cook books contain 
such charming narrative material be- 
fore and between the recipes that they 
must be taken to the living room and 
read from cover to cover, for only in 
the enjoyment of the whole story can 
the true importance of each recipe be 
fully appreciated. 

The Christmas Cookie Book by Vir- 
ginia Pasley is one of these. It presents 
kitchen activity as a gay and exciting 
phase of family life, neighborhood fun 
and holiday observance, and treats a 


single, specialized portion of cookery 
competently. “My mother set up cook- 
ing as a privilege. It was not some- 
thing you were ordered to do .. . you 
were allowed to do it,” says Mrs. Pasley. 

Cookery was extended beyond the 
household in the neighborly exchange 
of treasured special recipes, and shared 
with friends in the supreme ecstasy of 
presenting them with gifts of perfect 
Christmas cookies. “Christmas came to 
our kitchen on the wings of a frosting 
painted angel . . . long before the holly 
wreaths,” says the author, and then 
classifies and describes some sixty-five 
varieties of Christmas cookies. Most of 
them are old favorites and bakers who 
have heretofore got out all of their cook 
books at Christmas time in order to find 
a certain recipe in each, will welcome 
this small inclusive volume. 

The recipes have been tested over 
and over. The chapter on cookie tarts 
and ingredients and the one on packing 
cookies should prove helpful before and 
after the actual baking. Illustrations, 
binding and jacket add much to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

—Mrs. J. C. Russev 
(The best cookie baker we know) 


Antoinette Pope School 
Candy Book 


By Antoinette and Francois Pope 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 112. 1949 


This is a thoroughly practical and re- 
liable candy-making manual, simple 
enough for the home cook to follow yet 
sufficiently technical to serve as a text- 
book in classroom candy-making proj- 
ects. The recipes are clear, concise and 
accurate. Possible pitfalls are indicated 
(evidently on the principle that fore- 
warned is forearmed). 

Aside from the generally accepted 
half dozen or so classifications of candy 
making, one chapter is devoted to a va- 
riety of candies not generally found in 
a book of this kind, while the choco- 
late dipping section makes clear and 
simple a technique seldom fully dis- 
cussed. 

The few illustrations which are given 
are so excellent one regrets that there 
are not more. 

Altogether, this is a book which we 
heartily recommend to anyone having 
candy-making proclivities. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 
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reviewed on this page during the past year. The films are classified according 


T= MONTH, for your convenience, we are listing the movies and filmstrips 


to subject. 


A list of sources is also given; the number‘in parentheses after 


the film title corresponds with the number of the distributor. For more informa- 
tion about any film, refer to the issue in which it was reviewed. 

In addition, you will find a bibliography of books, pamphlets and filmstrips on 
audio-visual aids and their use in teaching. A few of them have been mentioned 
on this page before, but most are appearing here for the first time. 


Clothing, Textiles 
and Good Grooming 
How to Be Well Groomed. 
136. (7) 
Susie Makes a Dress. Filmstrip. Janu- 
ary, 12. (2) 
This is Nylon. March, 136. (10) 
What Shall I Wear. February, 68. (6) 
Wool. Filmstrip. September, 362. (3) 
Zip Zip Hooray. September, 362. (14) 


March, 


Family Relations 

David's Bad Day. Filmstrip. November, 
558. (19) 

David and His Family. Filmstrip. No- 
vember, 558. (19) 

A Day With English Children. April, 
194. (7) 

Etiquette. Filmstrip. January, 12. (18) 

Family Life. September, 362. (7) 

Finding the Right Job. Sept, 362. (7) 

Friendship Begins at Home. Novem- 
ber, 558. (7) 

Installment Buying. March, 136. (7) 

Nursery School. Filmstrip. September, 
362. (3) 

People Are People the World Over. 
Filmstrips. May, 250. (19) 

A Pioneer Home. March, 136. (7) 

Planning Our Cities. Filmstrip. No- 
vember, 558. (7) 

You and Your Work. April, 194. (7) 

Your Family. January, 12. (7) 

Your Thrift Habits. April, 194. (7) 


Foods 
Bread. Filmstrip. January, 12. (16) 
Cheese Family Album. Sept., 362. (13) 
Cooking: Kitchen Safety. Oct., 496. (19) 
Cooking: Measurements. June, 306. (19) 
Cooking: Planning and Organization. 
June, 306. (19) 
Cooking: Terms and What They Mean. 
October, 496. (19) 
The Golden Touch. October, 496. (13) 
It’s the Maine Sardine. March, 136. (9) 
Magic Food. February, 68. (12) 
The Market Basket Series. Filmstrips. 
May, 250. (6) 
Story of Human Energy. Jan., 12. (14) 
The World is Rich. February, 68. (3) 


Home Furnishings 
and Equipment 


Color in Clay. May, 250. (3) 
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The Constant Bride. April, 194. (Dis- 
tributed through local electric com- 
panies) 

Designing Women. May, 250. (3) 

English Table Glass. October, 496. (3) 

How We Get Out Gas. September, 362. 
(1 or local gas company) 

The Oldest Art. May, 250. (11) 

Preserving Foods. October, 496. (7) 

Service Unseen. May, 250. (5) 

A Step-Saving Kitchen. May, 250. (4) 

The Story of a House. June, 306. (15) 

Young Housewife. January, 12. (3) 


Film Sources 
1. American Gas Association, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17 
2. Audio-Visual Associates, Box 243, 
Bronxville 8, New York 
3. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
4. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
5. Castle Films, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York 
Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois 
. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
8. Current Affairs Films, 18 East 4st 
Street, New York 17, New York 
9. Division of Information, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25. 
10. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
11. Franciscan Library of Ceramics. 219 
East 49th Street, New York 17 
12. General Motors Productions, 621 
Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
13. Modern Talking Pictures Services, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
14. Princeton Film Center, Princeton. 
New Jersey 
15. Sarra, Inc., 200 East 56th Street, 
New York 22, New York 
16. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11 
17. Spool Cotton Company, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, New York 
18. Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
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Street, New York 22, New York 
19. Young America Films, 18 East 42nd 
Street, New York 22, New York 


References on Using 
Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching 
Audio-visual devices are more effec- 

tive teaching aids if the principles of 
their use are understood. It is easier 
for a teacher to find movies and film- 
strips suitable for her classes if she 
knows something about distribution 
systems. With these facts in mind, we 
are offering this short bibliography. ‘The 
first part consists of a list of filmstrips 
which tell how to organize audio-visual 
programs in communities of various 
sizes. For more details, see last June’s 
audio-visual page. The second part is 
a series of books and pamphlets which 
should be useful as references. 


Filmstrips: 

The College Audio-Visual Aids Organi- 
zation 

The County Audio-Visual Aids Organi- 
zation 

The Large City 
Organization 

The Slide Film in Teaching 

The Small-City Audio-Visual Aids Or- 
ganization 
All are sold by Young America Films, 

18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New 

York. Single prints are one dollar. The 

set of five is four dollars. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Books and Pamphlets 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction; Wil- 
liam Exton. McGraw-Hill. New York, 
1947 

Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching; 
Edgar Dale. Dryden Press. New York, 
1946 

Look, Listen and Learn; Harry L. 
Stevens. Association Press. New York, 
1948 

Film and School; Helen Margaret Rand 
and R. Lewis. D. Appleton-Century. 
New York, 1937 

Films on the Faculty. Bell and Howell 
Company. Chicago, 1941 

How to Make Good Recordings. Audio- 
Visual Devices, Inc.. New York, 1944 

The Information Film; Gloria Wal- 
dron. Columbia University Press. 
New York, 1949 

School Use of Visual Aids; Cline Mor- 
gan Koon. United States Bureau of 
Education. 1938 
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The Bulletin Board 





CTIVE student participation in- 
sures the success of the bulletin 
board in the homemaking depart- 
ment of the Moapa Valley High School, 
Overton, Nevada. Each homemaking 
class takes charge of the bulletin board 
for a specific period. A committee from 
the group discusses its plans with the 
instructor, Luana Hutchings, and 
themes are chosen so that each display 
has definite teaching value. Competition 
between classes is keen and each group 
works to make its display the best yet. 
The result has been some unusually in- 
teresting and attractive bulletin boards. 
Examples of — successful student 
planned displays are the following: 
1. Good Grooming: In the center of 
the board was a picture of a well- 
groomed girl. Branching out from this 
center of attraction were pictures of 
what she would wear for school, street, 
afternoon and party functions. Items 
essential to good grooming such as tooth 


paste, toothbrush, hair brush and soap. 


were also arranged around the central 
picture. 

2. Clothing Construction: The theme 
of this board was “Little Seamstress.” 
In the center was a cardboard doll 
dressed in a red and white checked cot- 
ton, off-the-shoulder formal. She was 
surrounded at top, bottom, right and 
left by other cardboard dolls dressed 
in attractive clothes which might be 
made in a sewing class. The doll’s 
clothing was made from scraps left over 
from sewing projects. Green crepe pa- 
per was used as a background with 
orange and brown autumn leaves placed 
in the corners for additional color. 

3. Future Homemakers: “Degrees of 





Membership” was the theme of the 
FHA bulletin board. Red and white 
crepe paper was used as the back- 
ground. A gold cardboard key (junior 
homemaker degree) formed the base 
over which a white parchment scroll 
(chapter homemaker degree) _ in- 
scribed with the creed was attached. A 
torch (state homemaker degree) was 
placed to the left of the scroll. Below 
and to the left of the scroll was at- 
tached a large red crepe paper rose, 
symbol of the American homemaker 
degree. 
—Reported in the 
VOCATIONAL REFLECTOR 


September quarterly bulletin, Nevada 
State Board for Vocational Education 


Lunchroom Teaching Tactics 


The school lunchroom bulletin board 
can serve an important function in en- 
couraging pupils to learn good health 
habits. Beth Lang, cafeteria director of 
Manhattan High School, Manhattan, 
Kansas, makes these suggestions for 
cafeteria bulletin boards and displays. 

1. Try using students’ names on bul- 
letin boards occasionally. Capitalize on 
the fact that a student will see his name 
pop out from a hundred other words. 
If classes are small, it is possible to in- 
clude everyone’s name. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that your bulletin board poster 
reads: “The Health of Our School is in 
Your Clean Hands.” Around this or 
any other message, it would be simple 
to stencil a border made of the names 
of class members. 

Later, bulletin boards could be fur- 
ther personalized by inserting students’ 
names into working rules or rhymes on 


Attractive bulletin boards like the one above can result when bulletin board 
planning is a regular class project and committees compete with each other to 
put up the most attractive one. The picture shows students of Luana Hutchings, 
Moapa Valley High School, Overton, Nevada, putting the finishing touches on a 
bulletin board. The first note on this page describes the project more fully 
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Themes for December 


- Merry Christmas! 

. Gifts from the kitchen 

. Gifts from the sewing box 
- How to wrap gifts 

- How to fight winter colds 
. Parts of an iron 
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safety or sanitation, sometimes changing 
the verses or even composing your own 
to fit the girls’ individual traits. 

2. Perhaps school children could be 
influenced to accept more of the vege- 
tables offered in the school lunchroom 
by means of a display. Fresh, clean 
vegetables which are in season can be 
arranged on a table or in a case in a 
prominent place. A sign might read, 
“How many do you know?” The stu- 
dents will see these vegetables and try 
to identify them. To some, broccoli or 
eggplant may be unknown. When these 
new foods appear at luncheon, there is 
more interest in trying them if the 
children have seen the whole plant on 
display. 

3. An easy way to eliminate the job 
of sorting separate letters for the bul- 
letin board is to cut words from maga- 
zine advertisements. Sometimes you can 
find sentences, phrases or slogans which 
are just what you want. In five minutes, 
you can find such words as “Girls,” 
“Look” and “See” in one magazine. 
The printing style and color of words 
may be different, but they will be large 
and attention catching. For good 
grooming bulletin boards, especially, 
there are many lines which can _ be 
lifted intact from the ads. 


Classroom Decorations 

1. Make snowflakes from aluminum 
foil. Sew together and spread. 

2. Make a vase for sprigs of holly 
from an inverted Christmas tree ball. 

3. Make a centerpiece from a twelve 
inch cone of construction paper with 
plaited ruffles cut from paper doilies. 
Top with a sprig of greenery and other 
bits of color. 

4. Make a gumdrop tree from a 
small shrub dipped in starch and arti- 
ficial snow. Add gumdrops for deco- 
ration. 

5. Tie sprigs of real or artificial ever- 
green together with red ribbon or oil- 
cloth for decorating windows and doors. 

—Suggestions from Kansas State 
Homemaking Newsletter 
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Part I 


To get adjusted to 

the world 

Is after all the 

Wisest aim 

It won’t adjust itself 

To us 

For it was here 

Before 

We came 
—Cheerful Cherub 
by Rebecca McCann 


HIS bit of philosophy was borne in 

mind during a year of experiment- 

ing with a vocational home econom- 
ics course in family living taught 
in Edmonds, Washington in 1948-49, 
and required of senior boys and girls. 
This account of the class is offered not 
as the description of a finished prod- 
uct but in the hope that it may help 
other teachers who wish to begin such a 
course. 


Getting Started 

Before beginning a _ coeducational 
course in family living as part of a 
high school vocational home economics 
program, a teacher should have the 
backing of the school administration 
and the help and approval of the state 
supervisor of vocational home econom- 
ics. It is essential that the teacher her- 
self enjoy boys and girls at the senior 
level, be able to establish rapport 
(especially with the boys) and be a 
mature and reasonably well-balanced 
person herself. 

A knotty question is whether to re- 
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amily Living Course 


..-for Senior Boys and Girls 


quire such a course. The main argu- 
ment for requiring it, especially when 
the course is new, is to get the class 
well established and accepted by the 
students and to make sure that those 
who need the most help with relation- 
ships are at least exposed to it. The 
arguments against requiring the course 
for seniors are (1) the attitude of the 
students is seldom as good in a re- 
quired subject, (2) not all students are 
cooperative and it takes only one rebel 
in a class to spoil the atmosphere and 
(3) seniors are at such wide levels of 
maturity that it is sometimes difficult 
to present the materials so that every- 
one is interested. For instance, ques- 
tions by the students, written at the be- 
ginning of the semester, vary from 
“How can I overcome my bashfulness 
when in the presence of girls?” to “Do 
you think steadies should discuss mari- 
tal relationships?” It would be ideal 
to teach family living to mature seniors 
who were seriously interested in work- 
ing out successful relationships. 

The course at Edmonds has so far 
fallen into the following outline which, 
although subject to revision, may give 
some ideas on which to begin planning 
for such classes: Understanding Per- 
sonality, Understanding Families, Boy- 
Girl Interests, Human Reproduction, 
Courtship, Engagement and Marriage, 
Laws Relating to the Family, Money 


Management, Child Development. 

A plan which worked out quite well 
was to start the class by reading some 
of the questions asked by previous 
groups to indicate the variety of sub- 
jects which could be considered and the 
frankness with which the questions 
might be worded. Students handed in 
questions unsigned. ‘These were then 
arranged by volunteers in order of sub- 
ject matter. On the board were listed 
possible units and students indicated 
those in which they were interested and 
which unit they wanted to talk about 
first. The above outline represents 
the order which six classes approved. 
Students requested that the boy-girl in- 
terests unit be reserved until everyone 
knew each other and they had overcome 
their fear of being laughed at by the 
group. 

Most of the questions, as was entirely 
natural, dealt with boy-girl relations 
and what could be done about their 
parents. The interest shown was en- 
couraging and gave a good springboard 
for covering other subjects which might 
be felt by teachers to be of more per- 
manent importance. Moreover, since 
each stage of relationships needs to be 
satisfactorily concluded before the next 
is reached, any help students received 
with current problems presumably 
helped them with future relationships. 

To a class which hesitates to ask 
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questions, the teacher might read the 
following, which were written by  stu- 
dents at Edmonds last year: If a boy 
wants to kiss a girl on the first date, 
how can the girls tactfully say “no”? 
What do people have against high 
school boys and girls going steady? 
What is the best way to overcome bash- 
fulness? Should your parents set a 
definite time for you to be in when 
you are on a date? Should a person 
be made to go to college if he does 
not want to? What makes a marriage 
break up? Can a marriage be happy 
if there are no children? What in- 
surance should an average family car- 
ry? How does one take care of a new 
born baby? What are the social cus- 
toms for a dance? 

Another important discussion at the 
beginning of the semester was, “What 
can you get from this course, anyway? 
Why do you suppose that the admin- 
istration feels that it is important 
enough to require you to take it?” The 
students agreed that they could gain: 
Understanding of why people act as 
they do, of how people can work and 
play together more happily, and of the 
fact that it takes effort to learn to 
create better relationships; appreciation 


of themselves, of others and of the. 


value of good family life; tolerance of 
other points of view; and stimulation 
to realize that there is much to learn 
concerning relationships and to desire 
to work for good relationships. 

The third topic which needed al- 
most immediate discussion concerned 
the attitude which was necessary in a 
relationships class. An appeal to them 
as being almost adult seemed to get 





HE high school students in the pic- 

ture on the opposite page are a 
committee from one of Derothy Fuller’s 
classes trying to find out what makes 
children tick. This trip to a local kin- 
dergarten was one of the field trips in 
which members of her required family 
living course participated. Miss Fuller, 
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across to the students and they readily 
volunteered the ideas that discussion 
must be serious and that “wisecrack- 
ing” was out. This by no means pre- 
cluded humor in the classes and a 
period was counted almost lost if no 
laughter occurred, but it was agreed 
that there were to be no jeers at any- 
one’s ideas, and that it was necessary 
to be considerate and try to see all 
sides to a problem. 


Problem Check List 

As any teacher knows, when she 
understands a pupil, she likes him, 
and when she can really be friends 
with her pupils, they respond much 
better. For this reason, the Problem 
Check List was found useful.* Enough 
copies were ordered for each student 
in the family living classes. Seniors 
sometimes resent any personal inquiry 
and think that their business is theirs 
alone. To anticipate this attitude, the 
form was held until at least the per- 
sonality unit was completed, or until 
there was good rapport and students 
knew that the teacher was interested 
in them and would keep information 
confidential. ‘They were asked to fill 
out the Check List honestly. If they 
wished to leave it blank, they could 
do so, but whatever was marked should 
be sincere. It was explained that the 
answers would be confidential and not 
shown to anyone else without their 
permission. ‘They were to be the basis 
for project conferences and when 
projects were chosen, first considera- 
tion would be given to one which would 





* Available from Ross L. Mooney, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Price: $1.00 per lot of 25. 
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left, is one of those rarities, a second 
generation home economist. Her mother 
was graduated from Iowa State College 
and Miss Fuller herself went through 
the University of Washington by what 
she describes as the “work-awhile-go- 
to-school-awhile” method. During the 
“work-awhile” periods she was assistant 
to a flour mill home economist, a secre- 
tary and stenographer, wartime “engi- 
neer” in an airplane factory and mana- 
ger of a coffee house. Since last year, 
when the family living course was 
taught, Miss Fuller has taken a new job 
—that of assistant county agent in Spo- 
kane, Washington. When not on the 
job, this New Hampshire-born home 
economist likes active sports like hik- 
ing, skiing, sailing, and camping 


be important to them and, if possible, 
help solve one of their problems. 

About ten per cent of the students 
wrote that they would like to talk 
things over. It seemed worth while 
to find these pupils, some of whom 
would not feel free to come to the 
teacher and ask to talk, and some of 
whom felt that they had no one else 
who was interested or could under- 
stand. 

Here, for the inexperienced teacher, 
are some elementary cautions about such 
informal counseling: (1) Be friendly 
but impersonal; (2) Have a_ place 
where you won't be interrupted; (3) 
Never show that you are shocked; (4) 
Control the impulse to give advice or 
to tell the student how to solve his 
problems; trying to help the student 
see all sides to his problem is as far 
as a novice should go; (5) Don't re- 
late your own experiences to show 
that you understand; (6) Keep confi- 
dences confidential. Just listening is 
often the most helpful thing one can 
do. 


Understanding Personality 

The main theme of this unit was 
that a person’s personality (which we 
defined as everything the person is and 
does) is the most important thing he 
brings to marriage or to a job. It was 
pointed out that more people lose their 
jobs because of not getting along with 
others than because they are incom- 
petent and that success in any en- 
deavor is connected with personality. 
Forms which schools must fill out about 
their graduates were shown to students. 
The fact that they were the product 
of seventeen or eighteen years of train- 
ing, habits and experiences was dis- 
cussed, and it was stressed that while 
there was nothing about their _per- 
sonality that could not be changed, 
change was not easy and would take 
time. Topics considered were Philoso- 
phies of Life, Qualities of a Goods Per- 
sonality, Maturity, Principles of Men- 
tal Health, Improving Personality. 


Understanding Families 

It was a mistake to approach this 
unit from the historical angle. Our 
seniors were totally uninterested in 
family patterns in the past or in other 
countries. What they wanted to know, 
please, was “How do we convince our 
parents that we are grown up?” This 
unit has been the least satisfactory 
of any so far, but it is certainly worth 
working on. 

One problem was to talk about real 
situations close to the students and 
at the same time be impersonal. The 
goal was to help the students see how 
they got to be the way they were, to 
appreciate the fine things in their 


(Concluded on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
present family life, to be objective 
about changes which could be made, 
to understand how they could contrib- 
ute to a more satisfying family life and 
to start deciding how they wished their 
family life to be in the future. Topics 
considered were: Good and Poor Re- 
lationships, Rights and Privileges of 
Family Members, Ways of Being a Bet- 
ter Family Member Now, Pictures of 
Families as They Are, What is an Ideal 
Family. 


Boy-Girl Interests 

For some of the students, this was 
the high point of the course. It was 
early noted that whenever cars or girls 
were mentioned, the boys evinced a 
sudden spurt of interest, and in general 
it was lots of fun to cover this section 
because so many more students en- 
tered into this topic. Another point 
was that by this time most of the shy- 
ness had worn off and the classes felt 
comfortable. When it came to discuss- 
ing more personal matters such as pet- 
ting, any “Woo-woo!” reaction needed 
to be checked firmly. In fact, a short 
rehash of what attitude was necessary 
for the class was found to be worth- 
while before the unit started. Topics 
considered were: Social Customs and 
Dating. 


Human Reproduction 


Teaching the facts of human repro- 
duction is the only controversial issue 
of the course, and it is one about which 
many people are quite emotional. In 
a community where family life educa- 
tion is interpreted to mean sex educa- 
tion, which is too often the case, it 
might be better to omit this section 
entirely. After all, it would be most 
unfortunate if the value of a whole 
semester’s work were to be lost because 
some people object so vehemently to 
the work covered in a small part of it. 
The, teacher needs the counsel and co- 
operation of the administration in plan- 
ning for this particular part of the 
course. 

In Edmonds the unit was handled as 
follows: 

1. Free reading for the whole class. 
It was not required, but if interested 
(and they all were) they might read 
as desired from such references as: Be- 
ing Born, Strain; Teen Days, Strain; 
Love at the Threshold, Strain; When 
You Marry, Duvall and Hill; The Stork 
Didn’t Bring You, Pemberton; Life and 
Growth, Kehiler. 

This required two or three days. If 
they wished, or when they finished, they 
could do something else as long as 
they were quiet. 

2. Questions with no names but stat- 
ing whether asked by a boy or girl were 
put in a question box. Everyone put 
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in a slip of paper even if no question, 
so no one would know who wanted 
to know what. 

3. Boys and girls were separated and 
questions were discussed. This took 
either one or two periods, depending 
on the questions asked. 


Courtship, Engagement, 
Marriage 

This unit accented the application of 
the principles of getting along with 
people, with special consideration of 
problems unique in living intimately 
with another person (not applied just 
to sexual intimacy). Many of the same 
problems arise in having a roommate 
or sharing an apartment. In addition 
there is the in-law problem, finding 
satisfactory roles and amounts of de- 
pendency, learning to manage money, 
the difference between a house and a 
home, and why some people’s homes 


are so much more fun to visit. Sub- 
jects covered included: Choosing a 
Mate, Purposes of the Engagement 


Period, Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Being Married or Single, Marriage— 
Satisfactions, Reasonable Expectations, 
Problems, Resolving Conflicts. 


Laws Relating to the Family 

The students were interested in dis- 
cussing laws and regulations pertaining 
to marriage licenses, inheritance, wills, 
sterilization of the unfit, responsibility 
of parents for children, juvenile de- 
linquency and divorce. Some texts in- 
clude part of this information, but it 
would need to be checked for the cur- 
rent year and the local situation. <A 
talk by a cooperative local lawyer 
proved to be one interesting way to 
cover some of this unit. 


Money Management 
The subject of managing the money 
in a family is an important part of a 
course in family living. It was apparent 











that students have an almost universal 
feeling that budgets “tie you down,” 
and therefore they had an emotional 
block against the whole subject. Us- 
ing another name, talking about 
“enough money to get married on,” hav- 
ing guests tell how they worked it out 


or having the class make a plan of 
spending for an actual or theoretical 
couple are possible approaches. In ad- 
dition to “budgets,” investments, insur- 
ance and the use of credit are also 
important aspects of money manage- 
ment. Besides the methods suggested 
above, speakers from banks, investment 
houses or insurance associations can lift 
this unit out of the humdrum niche 
in which students ordinarily place it. 


Child Development 


This was a satisfying unit to cover. 
Both boys and girls were interested 
and excellent discussions were started. 
Even those students who were usually 
silent seemed willing to talk about their 
own childhood and one could almost 
see the learning taking place. A new 
unit started with a mother giving 
her baby a bath in front of the class 
and telling what she had learned about 
child care. Another time it began with 
a field trip to the kindergarten. A 
play school would be ideal, but owing 
to crowded classrooms and several other 
factors which made having young chil- 
dren at the high school impractical, 
movies, panel discussions and the field 
trip had to be substituted. The sub- 
ject was approached by asking “What 
are the most important things that 
parents can do for their children?” The 
classes decided that it was to “love and 
understand them,” rather than to pro- 
vide material surroundings and _ posses- 
sions. The emphasis of the unit then 
focused on trying to understand and 
appreciate children. 


Studying Diverce 

it has been felt that accenting happy 
marriage was better than talking about 
divorce. However, a short consideration 
of what leads up to a divorce, how di- 
vorces have been prevented, the prob- 
lems facing the divorcee and the prob- 
lems which children of divorced parents 
face was interesting to students, and 
was close to a great many who came 
from broken homes and had no satis- 
factory pattern of marriage to observe. 
With the realization that people tend 
in their marriages to reproduce rela- 
tionships that were seen at home, stu- 
dents from broken homes were seriously 
intent on finding out what some mis- 
takes are. A small group of girls was 
once taken to observe divorce proceed- 
ings (uncontested and therefore not 
sordid), and felt that the trip was 
worth while. 





In this article, Miss Fuller has dis- 
cussed the subject matter covered by the 
family living course at Edmonds, Wash- 
ington. Her second article, which will 
appear next month, will deal with teach- 
ing techniques and methods of evalua- 
tion used in the course.—The Editor. 
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work—that is the basic formula for 

almost any successful party. This 
article gives a complete plan for an 
all-day Christmas party, beginning 
with advance preparations and _fol- 
lowed by detailed directions for a num- 
ber of games. If a party committee 
completes the formula by adding its 
own enthusiasm and hard work, a won- 
derful time for everyone is practically 
assurcd. 


| ens enthusiasm and_ hard 


Advance Preparation 

The hostess or the entertainment 
committee should make the following 
preparations for the party: 

1. Make duplicate slips with names 
of toys and games, making sure that 
you have as many names as guests. Be 
sure to include some action toys such as 
a jack-in-the-box, ma-ma doll, toy sol- 
dier, music box and toy train. One set 
of slips will be pinned on guests and 
the other placed in a box. Copy the 
names of action toys to be placed in 
the box on contrasting paper. 

2. Copy the names of all the toys 
and games on a sheet of paper. 

3. Make duplicate sets of farm ani- 
mals on contrasting slips of paper (red 
and green) as described in Christmas 
Morning on the Farm. 


4. Type or write out the set of ques- 
tions listed in Off to Church (one for 
each couple). 

5. Make enough copies of the num- 
ber square described under A Number 
Game from Santa’s Bag for each couple. 

6. Provide one milk bottle and ten 
clothes pins for every six or eight peo- 
ple. Clothes pins may be painted red 
and green. 

7. Paste scenes from ten popular 
movies on separate sheets of 9 by 12 
construction paper and number from 
one to ten. 

8. On a piece of cloth or heavy paper 
26” by 36” draw a race track like the 
one pictured. Collect six spools. Cut 
out six cardboard pennants like the pic- 
ture and number from one to six. Take 
one mate from each of two different 
colored sets of dice. (Miniature sleighs 
or Santas may be used instead of spools, 
or spools may be red and the race track 
green.) 

Decorate and plan refreshments in 
keeping with the holiday spirit. 

Correct answers to games will be 
found at the end of the article. 


The Guests Arrive 
As the group assembles pass out the 
programs and warn each person that 
he or she may not date the same person 
more than twice (including the refresh- 
ment date). Boys may date girls if the 
numbers are even or the dates may be 





Games 
9:00 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. Off to Church 





Program for An All-Day Date for Christmas 
Christmas Morning on the Farm Chance date ............... 


11:00 A.M. A Number Game from Santa’s Bag 
12:00 Noon A Game of Skill from Santa’s Bag 


1:00 P.M. Other Tricks from Santa’s Bag 
2:00 P.M. A Movie Date 

3:00 P.M. A Christmas Sleigh Race 

4:00 P.M. A Christmas Song Festival 
5:00 P.M. A Christmas Supper 


Partner 
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An All-day Date 
for Christmas 


By Hazel T. Craig 
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mixed if the number of boys and girls 
is uneven. 


On with the Party 

The fun begins when Santa reads his 
letters. Appoint a Santa and give him 
the list of toys. Form a circle with each 
person sitting on a chair—no empty 
chairs. As Santa walks around the circle 
he may use his imagination about mak- 
ing up a letter and read six to ten 
names from the toys and games listed. 
The guests whose names are called fol- 
low Santa around the room until he 
reaches “the home of the little girl or 
boy” whose letter he is reading. He 
then calls, “‘Now, Dasher, now Dancer, 
etc,” which is a signal for everyone to 
find a chair. One person is left out and 
this person becomes Santa. The game 
may continue for several rounds. 


Christmas Morning on the Farm 

Pass out one set of slips with names 
of farm animals to the boys and one 
set to the girls or pass them out at 
random. Ask the guests with the red 
slips to start making the noise his ani- 
mal would make and let those with the 
green slips find their partners. Pass out 
copies of the following game to each 
couple. 

On the Farm: The female name of 
the animal is given. Write the male 
name. 
1. doe 
NEA oe sicry <x coal Deo eceemadn nas 
. mare 
Ree ae any Pen, eg 
PORN crs) eipiad stein ub weit amee ie 
6. sow 
. peahen 
Be Wise ip cae dvcnees dle deptehwes 
9. goose 
IO RANK GORE iivicans vicecvsdeianeas 
Score 1 point for each correct answer. 


Off to Church 


Ask the group to find partners. Pass 
out copies of the following game. 
(Concluded on page 646) 


Gt me GO DO 
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sixteen hundred years ago, many 
present day Christmas customs can 
be traced to undoubted pagan origins. 

It was not until early in the third 
century A.D. that Christmas was first 
celebrated. This came about because of 
occasional use of the feast of Saturn, 
or Saturnalia, by new Christians to cele- 
brate the Nativity despite the fact that 
the pagan festival marked “the begin- 
ning of a new sun and the passing of 
the old,” or winter solstice. Early 
Church fathers, believing that the 
Saturnalia was too firmly embedded in 
the memory of many new converts to 
be entirely ignored, gradually endeav- 
ored to create a simple festival to honor 
the Babe of Bethlehem. 

In 351 A.D. Pope Julius consecrated 
December 25 as the day to celebrate 
the Christmas festival. This was a 
sincere effort to re-create a_ civilized 
society in which familiar social activi- 
ties would be combined with a spiritual 
background. Thus a popular pagan 
festival was converted to Christian use. 

The first “Christes Messe” in Eng- 
land is believed to have been originated 
by King Arthur about 520 A.D. This 
twelve day celebration of the festival 
combined old pagan customs with new 
religious elements in a form that so 
appealed to the common people that it 
became popular in England. In the time 
of Shakespeare, the Christmas festival, 
which lasted for the traditional twelve 
days, was truly elaborate. Homes and 
churches were decorated with holly and 
ivy, quaint pageants were prepared, 


B sive of decisions made about 
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carols were sung and people generally 
refrained from work to devote their 
entire energies to merrymaking. In 
1653, the Puritans under Cromwell 
came into power and they banned all 
merrymaking, declaring Christmas to be 
a day for fasting. Seven years later, 
with the advent of the Restoration un- 
der Charles II, holiday observances re- 
turned but in a much subdued form. 

The introduction of Christmas in 
America was received in both hostile 
and friendly fashion. Puritan New 
England did not celebrate Christmas 
for the holiday had no scriptural basis 
and was thought to suggest pagan idol- 
atry. Mince pies, called “superstitious 
pies,” were forbidden because, for some 
unexplained reason, they were thought 
to suggest the Yuletide. This action 
later made mince pies a popular Christ- 
mas dish. Christmas plum puddings 
were called “popish puddings.” 

But in the Dutch colony that later 
became New York, Christmas received 
a warm reception. Here no attempts 
were made to suppress Christmas jollity 
and eventually the celebration of 
Christmas became national. 


Santa Claus 


There were many saints named Nich- 
olas, but the one who comes into prom- 
inence at Christmas time lived during 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Dio- 
cletian. Being devout Christians, his 
parents sent him to a monastery and 


eventually he became Bishop of Myra.. 


Not long after his death in 350 A.D. 
he was canonized. 

Although he is also the patron saint 
of travelers and sailors, he is best known 
as the protector of children, and dur- 
ing -his lifetime is said to have re- 
stored life to three of them. Few saints 
are credited with more good works than 
is good St. Nicholas. 

St. Nicholas is known by various 


names. In Holland he is St. Nicholas; 
in Germany he is Kris Kringle (a cor- 
ruption of Krist Kindlien or Christ 
Child); in France as Pere Noel; in 
China as Lau Khoong (or “nice old 
father”); and in England and America 
as Santa Claus. 

He first became well known in Amer- 
ica in 1664, the year the Dutch colony 
of New Amsterdam passed to English 
rule. By 1775, almost every colonial 
child knew and loved him—an atti- 
tude that, over the years, has been en- 
tirely justified. 

It was the English who made Santa 
Claus a jolly good fellow with a white 
beard and fur-trimmed red coat. Un- 
like the Dutch St. Nicholas whose an- 
nual arrival had elements of secrecy, 
the English Santa Claus arrived in the 
open with reindeers, bells and sacks of 
toys. 


Christmas Stockings 


Many researchers believe that the ex- 
change of gifts at Christmas can be 
traced to an ancient Roman custom 
of making elaborate presents at the 
time of the winter solstice to express 
joy over the prospect that the depart- 
ing sun would return in familiar bril- 
liance. When the Roman army oc- 
cupied much of civilized Europe, they 
are believed to have introduced the 
custom of exchanging gifts. Although 
this custom was described by St. Au- 
gustine in Rome as diabolical and by 
St. Chrysostom as a satanic extravagance, 
nevertheless a few church fathers some- 
what later believed that a modest ex- 
change of gifts at Christmas time re- 
flected good will and kindliness and 
therefore could logically be considered 
a Christian act—a philosophy which is 
accepted today. 

Eventually Christmas became a fes- 
tival for children. In some countries 
toys were hidden on Christmas Eve to 
be found by eager children after a 
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merry Christmas morning search. In 
Holland, children placed their shoes 
on the hearth near the chimney for 
they knew that St. Nicholas would 
leave no gifts unless he saw the empty 
shoes as evidence that the children 
were in bed. The chimney was sup- 
posed to be the point of entry used 
by St. Nicholas because in many coun- 
tries chimneys were cleaned early in 
December “to enable good luck to 
enter and to remain in the home 
throughout the year.” 

The use of stockings as Yuletide re- 
ceptacles originated in England and 
soon became popular in America. Stock- 
ings provided equally valid evidence 
of being in bed and, incidentally, of- 
fered increased space for the toys Santa 
Claus so generously supplied. 


The Christmas Tree 

The use of the Christmas tree, holly, 
ivy and laurel all had pagan origin. 
At a very early time, branches of the 
fir tree were placed on the homes of 
many Germanic people at the time of 
the winter solstice, and although 
frowned upon by the Church, gradu- 
ally found a place in the early ob- 
servance of Christmas. Because of cler- 
ical objections, many Christmas stories 


of the Middle Ages do not mentior 


the Christmas tree. 

An old German legend suggests that 
St. Winfred was the originator of the 
Christmas tree. The legend relates 
that at a great conclave of converts 
held during the winter solstice, St. 
Winfred hewed down an oak tree which 
had previously been used by the Druids 
at their winter solstice ceremonies. 
When the great oak was but partially 
cut down, a strong wind blew it to 
the ground, destroying everything in 
its path except a slender fir tree. Be- 
lieving that a miracle had taken place, 
St. Winfred declared that the fir should 
henceforth be known as the tree of the 
Christ Child. 

Use of the Christmas tree was more 
general in Germany than in any other 
country for here it very early became 
a conspicuous feature of the Christmas 
festival. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it found its way to other Euro- 
pean countries but did not appear in 
England until 1841 when Queen Vic- 
toria permitted her consort Prince Al- 
bert to introduce the Christmas custom 
so beloved in his fatherland. 

It has been asserted that Hessian sol- 
diers employed by the British during 
the Revolutionary War first introduced 
the Christmas tree in America, but the 
earliest authenticated record refers to 
a decorated Christmas tree erected by 
a Hessian immigrant in his home at 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1847. Within a few 
years advertisements offering Christmas 
tree decorations appeared in newspa- 
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pers, which indicates that this element 
of the Yuletide festival, although late 
in arriving, had quickly found a firm 
foothold in America. 


Christmas Tree Decorations 

There are many legends which con- 
cern decorated Christmas trees. One is 
that on the flight to Egypt every bush 
on which the Virgin Mary hung the 
swaddling clothes of the Holy Babe 
burst into bloom. 

A French legend of the thirteenth 
century tells of a gigantic tree that 
was found on Christmas Eve with its 
branches covered with candles, some 
of which stood upright, others droop- 
ing. At the top of the tree appeared 
the image of a child with a halo about 
its head. The tree was declared to 
represent mankind, the candles in vari- 
ous positions depicting good and evil 
men and the child representing the 
Holy Babe. Ever since that day of 
long ago, the legend states, the Christ- 
mas tree brought happiness to French 
homes. 

An old German legend tells us that 
on certain nights of the Christmas 
season, mysterious lights which no man 
could extinguish were visible on fir 
trees. 

In all probability, the holiday cus- 
tom of decorating Christmas trees orig- 
inated in Germany. To place lighted 
candles on a Christmas tree was quite 
logical, for in medieval Europe it had 





long been a Christmas Eve custom to 
place a lighted candle in a window 
as an invitation to any traveler who, 
like Joseph and Mary of old, sought 
shelter on the holy night. Such sym- 
bolic candles still appear in the win- 
dows of modern homes as well as on 
the Christmas tree. 

As a Christmas tree decoration, tin- 
sel is supposed to have originated 
when, on a Christmas Eve long ago, 
a poor widow prepared a small tree 
for her children. During the night 
a spider wove its web from branch to 
branch over the tree. Realizing that 


such a desecration would cause the 
children unhappiness, angels oc the 
Christ Child converted the cobwebs 
into threads of silver. Ever since, tin- 
sel has been a favorite decoration for 
Christmas trees. 


Mistletoe, Holly and Laurel 


Mistletoe is a parasite that occasion- 
ally appears on oak trees. When it was 
so found, it became an object of super- 
stitious veneration. ‘The oak tree was 
considered sacred by some religious 
groups of northern Europe, especially 
by the Druids who traditionally cele- 
brated the winter solstice by religious 
conclaves in groves which they con- 
sidered sacred. Small sprigs of mistle- 
toe were gathered and distributed to 
propitiate woodland spirits and thus 
restrain any evil spirit from disturb- 
ing the happiness of the home. Be- 
cause of its ancient role as protector 
of happiness, the mistletoe appears to- 
day—in unexpected places in the home 
—as a potential agent of happiness at 
the Christmas season. 

Holly was used by the Romans as a 
shield against witches and demons and 
in that role was conspicuous at the 
Saturnalia. It was later used as a 
Christmas decoration both in Germany 
and England and was sometimes called 
the “Christ Thorn,” because of its re- 
semblance in wreath form to the Crown 
of Thorns and because of its berries’ 
resemblance to drops of blood. 

The laurel, symbol of victory in both 
Greece and Rome, was used by early 
Christians to place in a window as 
evidence that the Christ Child was wel- 
come in that home. The modern prac- 
tice of placing wreaths on doors or in 
windows at Christmas time can be 
traced to this ancient custom. 


Yule Log 

It is believed that the first yule log 
was burned in Scandinavia where at 
the feast of Juul, celebrated during the 
winter solstice, huge fires of oak roots 
were kindled in honor of the pagan 
god Thor. From this ancient custom 
we frequently refer to Christmas as the 
“Yuletide.” 

The yule log of the English was a 
large, compact root of an oak tree 
which was brought to the castle with 
much shouting and singing. It was 
burned for twelve days and when it 
was finally extinguished, a few rem- 
nants called “Christ brand,” were put 
away to kindle a similar log at the next 
Yuletide. If these remnants were safe- 
ly kept, the devil could do no mischief 
to the household during the year. 


Carols and Pageants 


In very early times, caroling at Christ- 
mas time was limited to priests whose 
(Concluded on page 643) 
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Part IV What Is Home Economics Teaching? 


The Show-how Operations 


-and operations related to non-learning 


EACHING is taking place in a home 
economics when the teacher 
helps young people and adults to 
know how, to practice how under com- 
petent supervision, or to learn how 
with appropriate skill. Various methods 
may be used in the show-how operations. 
Often showing how takes place 
through teacher demonstrations. A skill 
or procedure in clothing construction, 
food preparation, textile testing or care 
of an infant may be demonstrated. A 
teacher shows step by step the tech- 
niques involved. Students are en- 
couraged to ask questions. Several may 
carry out specific steps under teacher 
guidance. Sometimes students who- are 
especially skilled may be asked to 
demonstrate. ‘The emphasis is upon a 
demonstration preceding a requirement 
that all students will carry out later. 
Teaching aids can be used by the 
teacher for show-how operations. Slides 
can be used to show the processes in 


class 


upholstering a chair, a filmstrip to 
demonstrate how to make introduc- 
tions. A chart can illustrate how to 


plan closet space, a poster how to ar- 
range attractive hair styles. Sometimes 
local authorities or mothers of students 
may be invited to the classroom to show 
a particular skill. 

But students often meet difficulties 
during their laboratory work. Some 
phase of the procedure has them 
blocked. Here, showing how. is. direct- 
ly related to a specific difficulty, rather 
than to a whole series of processes. A 
student, for example, may wish to know 
a test for the doneness of an angel 
cake which she is baking, how to ad- 
just the tension on the sewing machine 
during the construction of a blouse or 
how to remove salad plates during a 
luncheon. 

Show-how operations may involve the 
presentation of alternative methods. 
Students may find one method more 
difficult than others; they may need to 
use another method because of the 
equipment they have or because there 
is a variation in the ingredients. When 
teachers can demonstrate alternative 
methods, choices are provided.  Stu- 
dents will also realize that things can 
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By Louis Raths and Henrietta Fleck 


be done correctly in| more than one 
way. 

In home economics there are many 
opportunities for show-how operations 
which will help students become pro- 
ficient in the homemaking skills which 
are fundamental to personal and_pro- 
fessional living. 


Operations Related to 
Non-Learning 

One of the most baffling and annoy 
ing problems facing home economics 
teachers is that of the student who 
does not seem to learn. Now and then 
the teacher explains it by saying that 
the student is lazy, indifferent, stupid, 
inattentive or comes from an unfavor- 
able background. ‘These conventional 
labels are obviously superficial. The 
real causes should be unearthed. Op- 
erations dealing with the causes of non- 
learning are part of the teaching proc- 
ess. 

When the goals of the instructor are 
imposed upon the student, he may not 
learn because the goals are not his own. 
When the student helps in the plan- 
ning and is allowed to evaluate his own 
progress, the learner becomes purpose- 


fully involved and learning is chal- 
lenged. 
Poor health may be an obstacle to 


learning. ‘Teachers should be prepared 
to recognize symptoms or to call in ex- 
perts when necessary. Checking of the 
health records of children can be re- 
vealing. Examining the diet and food 
habits of students may prove helpful. 
If poor health is indicated, steps for 
improvement are in order. 

If certain basic needs, such as the 
need to belong, the need for love and 
affection, and the need to achieve are 
not met, learning may be impeded. 
Sometimes when students are possessed 
with a feeling of futility, they day- 
dream, are aggressive or manifest their 
frustrations in other ways. The alert 
teacher will explore the possibilities in 
this area and will act accordingly. 


conflicts may interfere with 
learning. When a home _ economics 
teacher discusses the attributes of a 
democratic family, a student from an 
autocratic home may feel that her values 
are threatened. Learning is often a Cas- 
ualty if a student’s efforts must be di- 
rected toward the protection of what 
she holds dear. A teacher must be sen- 
sitive to the values of her students and 
carry on operations which will clarify 
and challenge values but will not threat- 
en or destroy them. 

Many students are obsessed with deep- 
seated worries which impede learning. 
The lack of friends, a sick mother, a 
father without a job or fear of failure 
in school may be worries which demand 
such concentration on the part of a 
student that attention is diverted from 
learning. ‘Through observation, con- 
ferences, talks with parents and others, 
and scrutiny of written work, the evi- 
dences and causes of worry are often 
revealed. 

An overloaded life schedule may be 
a block to learning. ‘The student who 
has many home responsibilities, partici- 
pates in a number of extracurricular ac- 
tivities and works in church and com- 
munity organizations may become be- 
wildered by the immensity of their de- 
mands, grow weary and exhausted and 
lose perspective. Obviously learning 
must suffer under such circumstances. 

Learning may be thwarted by inade- 
quate background preparation. — Lack 
of guidance in the early stages of learn- 
ing, omission of prerequisites and lack 
of experience in effective study are fac- 
tors which may be related to this dif- 
ficulty in learning. 

Sometimes the environment blocks 
learning. If the home does not provide 
satisfactory conditions for study, if the 
resources for study are inadequate, if 
home and school schedules conflict or if 
the school is crowded and noisy, a con- 
flict may arise with learning. 

The social status of a student may 


Value 


(Concluded on page 643) 
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Te sugar and sp.ce in a girl’s wardrobe is the 
t- / party frock. Even though high fashion author 
i ities may be debating the short versus the long 
D- i evening dress, there is no question how the high 
p. 3 school or college girl would cast her vote! 
a p This Vogue Junior Pattern, Number 3301, with 
e its charming simplicity would be equally appropri 
d ate for a girl’s first long dress—or for that special 
’ “extra” evening dress college girls always need at 
4 j t holiday time. The pattern is labeled ‘“Easy-to- 
4 Pd Make” which it truly would be with its four-piece 
4 j skirt and simple bodice lines. The cuffs are op- 
n tional, too. 

[ This design would be attractive made in velve- 
€ : teen, small patterned surah, shantung, faille or tal- 
D 7 feta. Or the dress could be made with contrasting 
3 bodice with checked taffeta skirt or a velvet bodice 
P with moire or faille skirt. A shantung bodice with 
: an embroidered shantung skirt is anothe 
. fabric suggestion. 

1 : Later in the spring, the student might en 
; A joy using the same pattern for her Spring 
i? Prom dress, then making it in sprigged or 

: gandy, plain or eyelet pique, embroidered 

chambray, linen or metal-striped cotton. The 
pattern could also be adapted and shortened 

for a full-skirted, gay summer dress. And 
wy, that would be making good use of this sev- 


enty-five cent Vogue Pattern, Number 3301. 
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Spring Fashion 


ONG before the first snow flurries, fashion and fabric 
| esigner are completing their spring lines. New de- 

signs were given a gala premiere in the Eighth Edi- 
tion of Fashions of the Times presented the first week in 
November by The New York Times. The show, origi- 
nated by Virginia Pope, fashion editor of the Times, 
forecast these trends for spring and summer. 

Silhouette; New styles do not set any startling trends. 
Rather there is a modification of the silhouette exaggera- 
tions of past seasons. Extremes of fullness have been 
replaced by clever draping which is more dramatic in 
asymmetric lines. Skirts vary from pencil-slender to 
those with graceful flowing lines. Daytime hemlines are 
approximately thirteen and one-half inches from the 
Hoor, dipping slightly for later hours. Waistlines have 
minimum measurements. 

Shoulders have soft sloping curves, with padding used 
only when tailoring of suits requires it. Dolman sleeves, 
cut in one with the bodice, are still popular for every 
type costume from sports clothes to dinner dresses. New 
looking are the blousey, pushed-up Bishop sleeves. 

Capes, both abbreviated and full length, are impor- 
tant. Boleros are also on the scene. They are seen as 
accompaniments for the multiple-occasion outfits espe- 
cially stressed in college-girl fashions. Culottes are back 
with controlled pleats giving a skirt-like fullness. Diago- 
nal closings, pockets and lavish use of buttons are other 
features noted throughout the spring designs. 

Hats and Hairstyles: To balance the dominant asym- 
metric lines of costumes, hats are also one-sided. Most 
are small and close-fitting--sweeping to one side for pro- 
file effects and sometimes elaborately trimmed with 
: ap feathers. Looking towards summer are skimmers and 
eee sailors with an elliptical shape—wider brims in front 
eg than in back. Hairstyles are, for the most part, trimmed 

eh to follow contours of the head, but waved and curled. 
Accessories: Simplicity of design is the chief note in ac- 





































These fashions are bound to make a hit 
with college girls this spring. At top, over- 
size pockets and knee-length wrap skirt 
emphasize the new neat covered look in 
playclothes; by Claire McCardell in beige 
and cocoa linen. A ripple wale simulates 
pleats in the skirt. Next, culottes of worsted 
jersey topped by a sleeveless shirt of off- 
white wool burlap; designed by Ciro. Next, 
wine colored wool culottes, deceptively 
skirt-like, worn with a lime worsted bloused 
jacket; both by Tilly Schanzer. At far left, 
red and white checked tweed over a wool 
jersey blouse and slim button-front skirt 
of navy blue; all from Sportwhirl. At left, 
lime green and black in a new water-re- 
pellent acetate rayon by Galey and Lord, is 
said to be more luminous in stormy weather 
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cessories. A trend toward smaller bags is seen in box 
shapes, elongated cubes, narrow envelopes and simple 
pouch styles. Tortoise is forecast for spring importance. 
Gloves tend toward longer lengths—even shorties extend- 
ing to a bit beyond the wrist and often widely flaring. 
Jewelry of gold and glittering stones go with the new 
styles. Pearls, interspersed with rows of colored beads, 
fill in low-cut daytime and evening necklines. 

Color: Colors for 1950 rate yellow and reds with a yel- 
low cast high on the promotional list. Light navy in 
wools and a fresh version of royal in silks, look important 
in the blue category. Greens are smart in lime, bronze 
tones, pale absinthe, intense emerald and kelly. Instead 
of last season’s match-mates, there is more color contrast 
in costumes. 

Fabrics: Several new fabric developments are intro 
duced in spring lines, including five new nylons, two 
cottons and a luminous dyed acetate rayon. Nylon firsts 
are: a puckered checkerboard sheer by Mallinson; a 
drapable nylon suede by Philip Wick; two sheer nylons 
from William Winkler—a washable, non-tarnishable me- 
tallic coin-dotted net and a self-stripe sheer all for 
lingerie. The first nylon made in a shantung weave 
has been originated by Stehli for rain wear. Also, there 
is a heavy nylon satin by Skinner and an all-over nylon 
Jace by Stern and Stern. 

New cottons are an iridescent, lightweight water-repel 
lent denim from Irwin Mills to be used for raincoat fab- 
ric and a cotton tweed by Ria Herlinger that could al- 
most pass for wool. There is a continuing interest in 
textured looks in fabrics of all fibers. Especially inter- 
esting is a wool burlap and tree bark surface effects in 
flannel. 

Galey and Lord designed the luminous raincoat fab- 
ric. A cold-fire dyed plaid acetate rayon taffeta, it is 
said to have greater visibility on cloudy days because the 
dye process permits absorption of ultra-violet rays. 


Multiple-use costumes are popular college 
fashions. At top, for Dean’s tea and dinner 
dates a bright green faille redingote with 
sloping Bishop sleeves and ingenue bertha 
collar worn over white eyelet embroidered 
dress. Next, a bloused lumber jacket of 
burnt orange cotton picolay with navy collar 
and cuffs teams with scalloped low neckline 
dress of navy picolay. The scalloped hem is 
faced with orange for gay accent. Next 
below, lemon yellow tissue wool voile dress 
has stitched in sunburst tucked skirt and a 
bareback halter. The bolero is white novelty 
weave pique. At far left, flame red chiffon 
for off-campus dates. Shutter tucks give 
the bodice a new look. Pockets, especially 
big ones, are news and the smart yellow 
fleece topper has two sets, fore and aft 
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How to make a stocking doll 


By June Webber Ross 


and stuff lightly so arms remain soft 
and flexible. 
14. Sew doll’s arms to body at the 


INDA ROSS, the solemn young lady pictured below, was the first to receive and caidas, 


approve her mother’s stocking doll. Equally enthusiastic were several of 


Linda’s cousins who received dolls as gifts and a buyer from Marshall Field Directions for Making Panties 





and Company, Chicago, who ordered a dozen for the store. Mrs. Ross, a former 


home economics teacher, says the dolls cost about 38 cents to make. 


Materials for Doll 

Pink dye (1 package for 2 dozen 
dolls) 

Red and black embroidery floss (6 
strand) or thread used double thickness 

1 infant’s long white sock (size 4 or 
114, preferred) or an old polo shirt used 
double thickness 

Embroidery needle 

Pink or white thread (size 50) 


Directions for Making Doll 

1. Dye socks or polo shirt a delicate 
pink or flesh color and dry thoroughly. 

2. Trace doll pattern on sock with a 
sharp pencil. If the pattern does not 
quite fit on the sock, indent a bit as 
the sock stretches to give the doll a 
natural body contour. 

3. Stitch with a fine machine stitch on 
the pencil line, leaving a space open at 
top of doll’s head to stuff cotton 
through. 

1. Trim to 14” around stitched line. 

5. Turn doll inside out (that is, right 
side out). 

6. Trace face on doll’s head and em- 
broider nose and mouth red, eyes and 
lashes. \black. 

7. Stuff doll’s legs. 

8. Make a running stitch across the 
top of the doll’s legs after they are 
stutted. 

9. Take some of the yarn used to 
trim doll’s dress and bonnet to tie bows 


, 





for shoe laces about 1” up from the bot- 
tom of the doll’s legs. 

10. Stuff body and head of doll. 

1]. Sew the top of doll’s head to- 
gether. 

12. The doll’s hair may be made of 
brown, henna, yellow or black yarn. 
The hair may be worked in loose for- 
get-me-not stitches on doll’s forehead 
or may be created by working a close 
popcorn pattern in a 1” by 34” patch 
and sewed on center of doll’s forehead. 

13. Make the doll’s arms from toe of 
the sock. Cut stocking toe on lines A-B 
and C-D (see diagram) and stitch on 
the dotted lines. Turn arms inside out 








a 
< ee 














Diagram o¢ Stocking Doll 








1. Cut a strip of organdy or voile 4” 
long by 114” wide. 

2. Join narrow ends with a tiny 
French seam. 

3. Make a rolled hem at both top and 
bottom. 

1. Sew lace to one hemmed side. 

5. On lace side join to form two leg 
openings. 

6. Sew panties onto doll. 


Materials for Hat and Dress 
One-third ounce of white two-ply 
wool should be ample to crochet dress 
and hat. Any 18-yard piece of pastel 
colored yarn from your scrap bag will 
do for the edging. Or a card of pastel 
darning yarn can be purchased at 5 
and 10 cent stores. These cards usually 
have 25 yards of darning yarn on them. 


Directions for Doll Hat 

Ch 6, join in ring. 

Row I—ch 3, work 12 d c in ring. 
Join with a sl st in 3rd ch of ch 3. 

Row 2—ch 2, work 2 half dc in each 
dc. Join with a sl st in 2nd ch of ch 2. 

Row 3—ch 2, work | half dc in each 
half dc, increasing | half dc in stitches 
8, 16 and 24. Join with a sl st in 2nd ch 
of ch 2. 

Row 4—ch 2, work 1 half dc in each 
half dc. Join with a sl st in 2nd ch of 
ch 2. 

Row 5—ch 2, work | half dc in each 
half dc, increasing 1 half d c in stitches 
9, 17 and 25. Join with a sl st in 2nd 
ch of ch 2. 

Row 6—same as row 4. 

Row 7—ch 1, sl st in first 4 half d c. 
Work half dc in each half d c up to 
last 4 sts. Slip in last 4 sts. Join with a sl 
st in ch 1. Break yarn. 

Row 8—use pastel yarn. ch 30, sl st 2 
times in 4th st at back of hat. Work 1 
half dc, ch 1 in each st up to 4th from 
last st. Sl] st 2 times in 4th from last st. 
Ch 30, then break yarn. 


Directions for Doll Dress 
Ch 29. 
Row 1—tr c in 4th ch. Tr c in 5 more 
(Concluded on page 645) 
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A Survey of Ironers 


ROBABLY every girl has at some 

time daydreamed of the era when 

all fabrics will no longer require 
ironing. Although pleasant to con- 
template, such dreaming does not help 
to speed ironing the family wash. 
But new and improved equipment does 
help to reduce laundry time. The ironer 
is not as yet widely used as the washer 
but has a big selling potential, for there 
is no question that it can do the family 
ironing in less time and with less ex- 
penditure of energy. 

As with other major appliances, 
there is a variety of makes and models 
to choose from. 

Space may be a determining factor 
in selecting the style of ironer. There 
may not be a laundry room or kitchen 
large enough to hold a large console 
type, but ironers are now available with 
smaller cabinets and in portable styles 
that fit conveniently into the smallest 
home. 

The console type. ‘The ironer is set 
in a sturdy steel cabinet with a white 
baked-on enamel finish to harmonize 
with other kitchen and laundry equip- 


ment. A few console models have cab- 
inets of wood designed to fit into a 
living room, bedroom or dining room. 
Table top lids not only keep dirt away 
from the roll and shoe but serve as 
work surface when the ironer is not in 
use. When closed, cabinets average 37 
inches wide and 19 inches deep. When 
open, they require much more space 
for opening the lid and for the drop leaf 
or slide-out shelves. 

The fold-away type. The 
encased in a neat-looking cabinet with 
This type re- 


ironer is 


an easy, folding action. 
quires less floor space because the ironer 
is stored standing on end. 

The portable type. This 
no cabinet and must be set on a flat 
surface to be operated. One type has 
a small stand and shoe; roll and stand 
all fold together compactly and can be 
rolled into a few inches of storage 
space. 


ironer has 


Types 
There are two types of ironers—the 
flat press and rotary. 
The flat’ press type 
flat, padded surface and a flat, heated 


consists of a 


This whirlpool ironer permits two roll 
speeds—414 r.p.m. for heavier pieces 
and 61% r.p.m. for lighter garments. 
The three hanger bars are a handy ac- 
cessory and so are the drop leaf and lap 
shelves for taking care of clean clothes 


By Lois Cook 


metal shoe which is lowered over the 
pad and about 400 pounds of pres 
sure applied. Clothing to be ironed is 
smoothed over the pad and then the 
shoe is applied. 

The rotary type uses a padded roll 
and a heated, concave shoe. The shoe 
may be located either at the upper 
back of the roll or at the lower front 
of the roll. If it is located at the back, 
the material to be ironed is arranged 
on the roll; if the shoe is in front, the 
material is arranged on an extension 
of the shoe. Either the roll or the 
shoe moves to make contact with the 
other. ‘The roll rotates for ironing ac- 
tion but pressing action is also possi- 
ble by keeping the roll and shoe in 
contact but stopping the rotating of 
the roll. There is one type of rotary 
ironer where the shoe slides from side 
to side as the roll revolves, giving the 
action of a hand iron. 

On most ironers the roll is open at 
one end and the other end is fastened 
to the gear some are sup- 
ported on both ends. The open end 

(Continued on next page) 
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The cabinet top of the Blackstone 
ironer (top illustration) swings to the 
side making for handy shelf space while 
ironing. Machine thus does not need to 
be moved away from the wall to open. 
It has both finger and knee controls. 

The Hotpoint ironer directly above 
folds down like a cabinet sewing ma- 


chine. Another feature..is..dual hand... 


and knee controls which can be used 
interchangeable. A 26-inch roll provides 
2900 square inches of ironing surface 
per minute. 

The next illustration shows the Thor 
Gladiron which folds up compactly for 
storage in 134 square feet of floor 
space. The small diameter of the roll 
and_ roll-supporting housing permit 
both to fit inside a sleeve. 

At the lower left is the Ironrite Model 
88 which is available in either honey 
blonde or mahogany-finish hardwoods 
to blend into living and dining rooms. 
It has a 25-inch roll and irons an area 
of 3816 square inches per minute. 

The Apex Fold-A-Matic at right folds 
away compactly into a _ cabinet 36 
inches high, 25 inches deep and 18 
inches wide. Its two-speed roll is 26 
inches long and 614 inches in diameter. 
Shoe has a plastic finger guard. 


allows shaped garments to be slipped 
over the roll for easier ironing. Pres- 
sure exerted by the shoe is about 200 
pounds and should be uniform. The 
shoe should be supported with suf 
ficient rigidity to keep it aligned with 
the roll. 


Controls 

There are a variety of finger, knee 
and foot controls on ironers. The dif- 
ferent types should be tried out for 
their comfort to the user. Some have 
all operations controlled by one knee 
lever. Some have a knee control for 
ironing action and another finger or 
knee control for pressing. Some have 
knee and finger controls which are syn- 
chronized for ironing; thus the operator 
can use either. Foot pedals will be 
found on some models for pressing ac- 
tion. On another model there is a 
foot bar, easily accessible to either foot, 
for ironing. Some portable models 
have a handle above the shoe to con- 
trol ironing. 

A safety release, found on all ma 
chines, separates the roll from the shoe 
in the event current is cut off. 


Thermestat Centrols 

Many machines have three settings 
for automatic heat control labeled high, 
medium and low. Some ironers have 
settings labeled with the names of ma 
terials such as cotton, rayon, wool, etc. 
There are single and double thermo 
stats. The double thermostats have sep 
arate heating elements at either end of 
the shoe and allow for heating only one 
side of the shoe when the whole roll 
is not being used—thus preventing 
scorching of the other end. 


Special Features 
Constant improvement has brought 
many handy features to the ironers now 
on the market. Since these vary ac 
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cording to their manufacturer, it is 
wise to check the different features to 
find those most convenient to the user. 
The length and diameter of the rolls 
differ. Two-speed rolls provide fast 
speed for flat work and finer fabrics and 
slow speed for the extra damp fabrics 
and the more difficult pieces of clothing. 
Some shoes tilt back for steaming vel- 
vet, neckties, etc. Pointed shoes make 
for easier ironing of clothing. Lights 
indicate when the heat is on. Drop- 
leaf shelves, utility pockets, lap shelves 
all give extra counter space. Tops tilt 
back to receive garments. Some tops 
swing out at right angles to the side 
to provide shelf space. Adjustable 
casters make it possible to correct ironer 
height for the operator. Ruffler plates 
—metal bands on the two ends of the 
shoe—provide for ironing small ruffles. 


Operating Expense 


lt might be assumed that ironers are 
more expensive to operate than hand 
irons. The fact is, cost runs about the 
same because the ironer does the same 
amount of work in less time. A separate 
circuit should be used for the ironer 
and it should be connected only to a 
convenience outlet, never to a_ light 
socket. 


Suggested References on 
Ironing, Irons and Ironers 


baa YOUR IRON FROM YOUR WASH- 
ASKET, Weaver, Elaine Knowles, Parents 
oa, April, 1947. 

HOME LAUNDERING, Section III, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HOME MECHANICS, Woodin, J. C., Unit 20 “The 
Electric Iron,”” MeKnight & MeKnight Pablish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill., 1949, 

HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT, Peet, Louise J., Thye, 
Lenore Sater, Chapter 10, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1949 Revised. 

MARY PROCTOR’S IRONING oo Proctor 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 194 

SIMPLE PRESSING METHODS, eatin Sewing 
Machine Co., 1949, 

STEAM AS YOU SEAM. General Mills, Ine., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The General Electric ironer in the 
top illustration is the flatplate type. 
A slight pull of the handle brings the 
shoe over the ironing surface and 
closes the motor switch which brings 
into play up to 400 pounds of hydrau- 
lic pressure. 

The Bendix ironer pictured below 
has its shoe at the lower front instead 
of at the upper back as the other 
models shown. When in this position, 
material is arranged for pressing on a 
forming board rather than on the roll. 

The Frigidaire ironer at the left 
uses a foot board to control ironing 
action. It is accessible to either foot 
for operation. Pressing action is con- 
trolled by a hand lever. This ironer 
uses a two-speed, 30-inch roll. 

The “Breathing Roll” of the Horton 
portable ironer at top right allows the 
steam to pass to the center of the roll 
and then it is forced out the open end 
by means of a fan. The knee control 
lever controls all ironer operations. 

The Dexter table model ironer at 
lower right weighs 30 pounds. It uses 
a single thermostat and its roll size 
is 22 inches long with a 5-inch diam- 
eter. Pressing action is controlled by 
a finger lever located at the right. 
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Iron Parade 


LYTHOUGH the electric iron dates 

back to the late nineteenth century, 

the convenient, modern iron’ has 
been in use only since 1915. Since 
then manufacturers have improved, per- 
fected and streamlined it until today 
the thermostatically’ controlled iron is 
accredited with saving the homemaker 
35.3 per cent of the energy needed to 
use the old flatiron. 

A modern electric iron of good de- 
sign weighs only three and a half to 
four pounds, for heat instead of weight 
smooths the fabric. This is possible 





because 1,000 watt heating units and 
thermostatic controls have permitted 
increased heat with safety. ‘“Tempera- 
ture controls have eliminated guess- 
work in ironing and helped prolong the 
life of ironed garments. In fact, some 
irons have light signals for the heat- 
sensitive rayons which tell when the 
iron is too hot. 

Good designing has given the iron 
better balance and features that help 
speed procedures. ‘These include bev- 
eled edges, button slots and well- 
tapered toes. Better designed handles 
permit the worker to have a_ firmer 
grip on the iron and to manipulate 
it with less wrist fatigue. Heat re- 
sistant handles and air-cooled tops add 
to ironing comfort. Backrests or side- 
rests are also important features. ‘They 
have done away with the metal stands 
onto which the iron had to be lifted 
and thus save time and energy. 

The steam iron has eliminated the 
awkward press cloths that make iron- 
ing of ruffles and intricate designs dif- 
ficult. Improvements have streamlined 
the once bulky and cumbersome steam 
iron to one that is light in weight and 
easy and safe to use. Some of the dual 
purpose irons switch from steam to 
dry ironing by turning a switch.  An- 
other development is the steam-ironing 
attachment which can be clamped onto 
the dry iron. 

Although ironing was listed as the 
most distasteful laundering task by 40.7 
per cent of the women in a Parents’ 
Magazine survey, a quick look at the 
evolution of the iron should be heart- 
ening. Students who casually use the 
sewing lab’s modern irons will look at 
them with more respect for the good 
job they do and will be more aware 
of what makes a good iron “good.” 

The pictures on this page further il- 
lustrate the helpful features of irons on 
the market today. 






Top right-hand column: The General Electric iron has a temperature indicating 
light on the handle which tells when the iron is ready for rayon, silk, wool, etc. 
The Singer iron can be made left-handed by a simple adjustment. The Hoover 
iron features the “Pancake Dial” for easy reading. The Sunbeam iron now is 
available in a lighter weight—only 2144 pounds—as well as the 4 pound weight. 
The new Westinghouse has special symbols on the temperature control dial to 
allow for adjusting the heat to fast and slow ironing. Continuing at top left: 
The General Mills iron has a steam ironing attachment which clamps on easily 
and uses tap water. The 334 pound Presto steam and dry iron has a wide spout 
at the top of the handle front and uses tap water. The Steam-O-Matic uses dis- 
tilled water and is filled through a funnel underneath the handle. The Proctor 
iron has legs that pop out from the soleplate by pressing a button and fold 
under when ironing. A plastic reservoir is easily attached for steam pressing 
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Recipe 
of the Month 


Christmas Holly Salad 


6 to 7 red apples, medium size 14 teaspoon salt 

1% cup real mayonnaise 6 cup sugar 

1% cup chopped walnuts %4 cup water 

%4 cup raisins 2 tablespoons red cinnamon candies 
1 cup chopped Pascal celery Green romeine 


Core apples and peel half of them. With small scoop of a melon ball cutter, 
or the one-fourth teaspoon measure from a nest of spoons, make about fifteen balls 
from peeled apples. Dice remaining apples and combine with real mayonnaise, wal- 
nuts, raisins, celery and salt. Combine sugar and water and cook to a thin sirup. Add 
candies to color. Let appleballs stand in sirup until a deep red. Place apple mixture 
in a salad bowl and garnish with green romaine to look like a holly wreath. Arrange 
appleballs to look like holly berries. 

Ginger Mayonnaise: Combine one-fourth cup finely chopped ginger with one cup real 
mayonnaise several hours before serving so that ginger flavor becomes well defined. 
Top each serving of salad with a generous scoop of mayonnaise. 
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Pancake Lore 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


Among the things most of us associate with Christmas is 
an abundance of good food. This year, we hope you plan 
to treat your friends to plenty of the best. So Mrs. 
Wallace, in this chapter of Glory Be to Cooks, suggests 
pancakes, plain or fancy, for special holiday menus 


with Shrove Tuesday and that we are just at the 

threshold of Christmas, but good food knows no 
season. The coming holidays mean time for leisurely 
meals and pancakes, of one type or another, fit into 
almost any meal of the day—breakfast, brunch, lunch 
proper, supper or the evening snack. 

Pancakes are indigenous to many countries. The 
Frenchman calls them Crépe, the Russian Blini, the 
Scandinavian Plattar, the German Pfankuchen and the 
Mexican Tortilla, but basically they are all pancakes 
despite the variations. We, on this side of the Atlantic, 
are likely to think of pancakes and griddle cakes more 
or less interchangeably; however, the true pancake is 
much thinner and more delicate than the usual break- 
fast griddle cake. 

Let’s look at the recipe for standard pancakes. The 
first time you make them you will probably say ‘This 
recipe cannot be correct; the batter is too thin.” It is 
creamy, and thin cream at that, but so it should be. 


‘Standard Pancakes 
cup sifted flour 
teaspoon salt 
eges 
cup milk 
tablespoons melted butter 
or fortified margarine 


y~ we know pancakes are traditionally associated 


hom GOR 


Sift flour and salt. Combine beaten eggs and milk. 
Add gradually to first mixture with butter, and beat to 
a smooth batter. Have ready a hot well-greased heavy 
frying pan (eight to nine inches). Pour a little batter 
into the pan; tilt pan so that the batter spreads over the 
entire surface. Turn pancake as soon as browned. 
When cooked on both sides, spread with tart jelly o1 
preserves or sprinkle with sugar and a little lemon 
juice. Then roll up, keeping hot until all are cooked. 


These are the pancakes traditionally served in Eng- 
land on Shrove Tuesday, the original reason for their 
popularity on that day being that in their preparation 
any surplus animal fat was used up before the Lenten 
fast. The expert English cook never turns pancakes 
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with knife or spatula but tosses them in the air and 
catches them again upside down in the pan. 

Sometimes English pancakes are made very small, 
spread with anchovy paste, rolled and served as hot 
savory tidbits. Or they may be rolled, cut in slices, 
fastened with wooden toothpicks and passed as hors 
d'oeuvres. 

Swedish Pancakes or Pldttar are famous the world 
over. Variations of the recipe are found in all Scandi- 
navian countries. Here are two. 


Swedish Pancakes 


1% cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
1 cup milk 
21% tablespoons butter 
or fortified margarine 
Lingonberries 


Sift flour and salt. Beat eggs until very light adding 
half the milk and the melted butter. Carefully beat in 
sifted flour with remaining milk. Let batter stand at 
least an hour before using, then stir well. Bake in small 
heavy frying pan (butter greased) unless you are the 
lucky possessor of a Swedish plattlag (pancake pan). 
True Swedish pancakes are not more than two to two 
and one-half inches in diameter. Serve with spicy 
lingonberry sauce or failing this, with a tart whole cran- 
berry sauce. (At holiday season lingonberries are usually 
available.) 


leelandic Pancakes 


6 eggs 

Y% cup sugar 

1 cup milk 
\% teaspoon salt 

1 cup sifted flour 
4 teaspoon baking powder 
1 tablespoon butter, melted 
l% teaspoon vanilla 

Beat yolks and whites of eggs separately. Gradually 
add milk to yolks, then beat in remaining ingredients 
and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites—the batter should 
be very thin. Bake as large thin pancakes, spread with 


jam or butter and sugar and roll up. 


Don’t overlook the possibility of serving these pan- 
cakes with a filling of left-over meat or chicken. Pre- 
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pare pancakes according to recipe, then, when all are 
baked, fill with the following mixture, roll up and serve 
very hot. 

Savery Pancake Filling 


3 tablespoons butter or 
fortified margarine 
1 teaspoon finely minced onion 
1 tablespoon flour 
¥% cup stock or gravy 
1 cup chopped meat or chicken 


Melt butter or margarine and cook onion in it until 
golden brown. Add flour and when smoothly blended, 
the gravy or stock. Stir until boiling, simmer three min- 
utes, then add meat and seasonings and make piping 
hot. 

Flavorings and seasonings may be varied according 
to meat used—chopped parsley with beef, a tiny bit of 
grated lemon rind with chicken, a very little sage with 
duck or a few leaves of chopped mint with lamb. 


Next on our list comes the German sweet pancake. 
Here we have a totally different type. It is made in a 
large pan and the cooking begun on the top of the 
range, then completed by baking. Such a pancake is 
usually served with a generous portion of tart apple- 
sauce. Be sure that your guests are ready to eat just as 
soon as the pancake is ready for them. 


German Sweet Pancake 
4 eggs 
2 tablespoons sifted flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons butter 
or fortified margarine 


Separate eggs; beat yolks until light, whites until stiff. 
Sift and add flour and salt to yolks, then combine with 
milk and fold in stiffly beaten whites. Heat butter or 
margarine in one very large heavy frying pan or two 
medium-sized pans. Pour in batter and cook over mod- 
erate heat until mixture begins to set. Then transfer 





Photos scene The Best Foods 
The pancakes above look like the standard variety, but they 
are really a delicious variation made with cream style corn 
and cornmeal. Ham crepes, illustrated on the opposite page, 
show another of the many delicious ways to serve pancakes 
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to a hot oven, 400° F., to puff and finish cooking. Lijt 
onto a hot dish with two broad spatulas. Spread with 
tart applesauce, fold together and serve immediately. 


There are as many recipes for the delectable Russian 
Blini as there are ways of spelling the name. Some call 
for a light batter rich with eggs; some are made with 
buckwheat flour; some demand a generous amount of 
yeast and a brief period for the rising; while yet others 
call for a small quantity of yeast and a long rising 
period. Here is one of the simplest recipes, which has 
the added advantage of being exceptionally good. 


Russian Blini 


cups lukewarm milk 
yeust cake plus 1 teaspoon 
sugar or 
1 envelope granulated yeast plus 
2 tablespoons lukewarm water 
1% cups sifted flour 

¥\% teaspoon salt 

3 eggs . 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

or fortified margarine 

Y% cup light cream 

Scald and cool milk. Cream yeast cake and sugar 
until they liquefy. (If using granulated yeast, dissolve 
this in the lukewarm water.) Sift flour and salt. Add 
to batter with milk, beaten egg yolks and butter. Add 
softened yeast, cover and let rise two to two and one-half 
hours. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and cream. 
Cover and let stand twenty minutes. Bake like any 
pancake, using a very small pan. 


—te 


Serve with thick sour cream or spread with cottage 
cheese slightly thinned with sour cream to which has 
been added a very little salt and sugar. Roll each pan- 
cake up with filling inside. 

Blini may also be served as the first course with 
melted butter and salt herring or caviar. 


The most luscious of all pancakes are French pan- 
cakes or Crépes Suzette and what pancakes they are— 
rich, delicate, flavorful—all that a holiday dessert should 
be! Wise is the home economist who in her entertain- 
ing occasionally changes from heavy mince pies and 
steamed puddings to something as delicate as these. 
Easy to prepare, they are always satisfactory and leave, 
oh, such a good taste in the mouth! 

There seems to be a feeling that Crepes Suzette are 
difficult to make; that is utterly untrue. If you can beat 
you can make them. But remember, both the cakes 
themselves and the accompanying sauce or butter really 
require lots of beating! Incidentally, the batter can be 
made in the morning (so can the sauce for that matter) 
leaving only last minute cooking of the cakes themselves 
just before serving time. 


Crepes Suzette 
eggs 
cup milk 
cup sifted pastry flour 
tablespoon powdered sugar 
teaspoon salt 
Grated rind 1 orange 
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Beat eggs until very light and combine with milk. 
Sift flour, sugar and salt, add orange rind and mix to 
light batter with eggs and milk, beating until perfectly 

(Concluded on page 641) 
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Jam and Jelly Lessons 


—at your convenience 


ECAUSE many truits are inexpen- 

sive and abundant in early autumn 

or late spring, foods teachers usu- 
ally plan to give jam and jelly les- 
sons then. Yet, there are often times 
when, but for the scarcity of fresh fruit, 
an out-of-season lesson would be more 
convenient. In the autumn, students 
may be too inexperienced to gain max- 
imum benefit from the lesson in this 
exacting technical process. In the late 
spring, it may be important to have 
as much time as possible to review for 
approaching examinations. 

The recipes below offer a solution 
to this problem. They give directions 
for making jams and_ jellies with 
processed fruits. If you have ever tried 
to do this, you know that standard di- 
rections for fresh fruits are not suc- 
cessful when the fruits have been dried, 
canned or frozen. These recipes have 
been developed after many experiments 
and for best results should be followed 
to the letter. 

Making jams and _ jellies by this 
method eliminates the process of wash- 
ing, sorting and peeling fresh fruit— 
another advantage busy teachers will 
appreciate. However, you will want 
to give students directions for prepar- 
ing fresh fruit and to be sure they 
have copies of standard type recipes to 
use when fruit is abundant. They may 
also want copies of the special recipes 
you use in the demonstration. With 
them, they can try out their newly 
learned skill immediately. Or, they can 
use these directions to restock the fam- 
ily jam shelf when it becomes bare in 
late winter. 


Apricot Jam 


(Using dried apricots) 
3 cups prepared fruit 
4 cups sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit: Add 3 cups 
water to 14 pound dried apricots. 
Cover and let stand 4 hours or over- 
night. Drain, reserving liquid. Grind 
apricots and combine with liquid. 
Measure 3 cups into a large saucepan. 

To make the jam: Measure sugar 
and set aside. Place saucepan holding 
fruit over high heat. Add powdered 
fruit pectin and stir until mixture comes 
to a hard boil. At once stir in sugar. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
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By Patricia Appleyard 


hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat, skim, ladle quickly 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 
about 7 six-ounce glasses. 


Grape and Grapefruit Jelly 


(Using bottled grape juice) 
1% cups grapefruit juice 
1% cups bottled grape juice 
3% cups sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 


To prepare the grapefruit juice: 
Squeeze and strain juice from 2 me- 
dium-sized grapefruit. Measure 114 
cups into a large saucepan. Add 114 
cups grape juice and mix well. 

To make the jelly: Measure sugar 
and set aside. Place saucepan holding 
juice over high heat. Add powdered 
fruit pectin and stir until mixture comes 
to a hard boil. At once stir in sugar. 
Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard 14 minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat, skim, pour quickly 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 
about 7 


7 six-ounce glasses. 





Strawberry Jam 


1 box (1 Ib.) quick-frozen sweet- 
ened sliced strawberries 
1% cups sugar 
3 thsp. powdered fruit pectin* 


Thaw strawberries as directed on 
package. Place in a large saucepan. 
Measure sugar and set aside. Place 


saucepan holding fruit over high heat. 
Add powdered fruit pectin and stir un- 
til mixture comes to a hard boil. Add 
sugar at once. Bring to a full rolling 
boil and boil hard 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat, skim, 
pour quickly into glasses. Paraffin at 
once. Makes about 3 six-ounce glasses. 

*Mix contents of package thoroughly 
before measuring. 


Cherry Jam 


(Using canned cherries) 
3% cups prepared fruit 
4 cups sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 


To prepare the fruit: Drain 1 No. 
(Concluded on page 643) 
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Photo courtesy General Foods 


A minimum of equipment is needed for an out-of-season jam and jelly lesson. 
Using processed fruit eliminates the sorting, peeling and cutting operations 
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VERY home economics teacher or 


school lunch supervisor is contront- 

ed now and then with a child who 
has a serious feeding problem. Granted 
that there is no physical illness involved 
and no cultural or religious factor in- 
dicated, such difficulties inevitably spring 
from emotional insecurity. 

The child who consistently eats very 
little or who continually overeats is 
reflecting basic trouble in his relation- 
ships with the adults in his world. The 
specific situation that generates the 
trouble may have long since been re- 
solved, but the scar remains and the 
child is still reacting to a damaging 
experience. 

A baby associates food with love. In 
his earliest experience, feeding, he was 
held close and warm against his mother. 
Small wonder that food becomes for 
him the symbol of love. ‘Thus, when 
a child feels unloved that feeling shows 
most readily in his eating habits. Be- 
cause he feels unwanted, he feels—un- 
consciously, of course—that he is not 
welcome to the thing that to him sym- 
bolizes love, i.e., food. Or he may react 
the other way and try to satisfy his 
longing to feel loved by gorging him- 
self. How and why children come to 
feel unloved is a tragedy with many 
ramifications. But the significant fact 
for people working with children is 
that no matter what the cause of the 
trouble, the treatment is the same. 

As a rule, children with feeding prob- 
lems do not really get along well with 
others. This fact is evident in the shy 
little girl who scarcely eats at all. It 
is not so obvious in the fat boy who 
hides his lack of capacity to make real 
friends under his persistent clowning. 
The reason for this damaged capacity 
for friendship is that people who feel 
unloved feel unconsciously that they are 
unworthy of either giving or receiving 
friendship. ‘They are the people with 
chips on their shoulders, the people who 
expect rebuff because unconsciously they 
feel that is what they deserve, a feel- 
ing that goes all the way back to baby- 
hood when somehow they began to 
feel unwanted. 

Because their trouble lies in the area 
of relationships, these children are 
sometimes very hard to get close to. 
On the whole they are distrustful of 
people, apprehensive at offers of friend- 
ship. Anyone who sets out to help a 
child with a feeding problem must 
remember that it is a slow process and 
that the quickest way to frighten the 
child into withdrawing into himself is 
to go too fast and too hard. 

There are several basic techniques 
that can be relied on to help children 
whose eating habits are a problem. In 
the first place, it is imperative to re- 
member that the feeding problem itself 
is only a symptom, just as a temperature 
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Why Don't They Eat? 


By Helen P. Thomson 


People and why they behave as they do have long interested Helen Thomson. 
Professionally, she is a psychiatric social worker with B.S. and M.S. degrees 


from the University of Pittsburgh. 


For six years she worked for the Pitts- 


burgh Family Society. Then, accompanying her husband to Boston where he 
studied for his Ph.D. at Harvard, she taught case work at the Red Cross and 
did graduate work at Boston University and the Boston Psychoanalytical In- 
stitute. Now living in Washington, Mrs. Thomson is finding new applications 
for her professional training in bringing up her two little girls. 


is a symptom of a cold. Consequently, 
efforts at helping the child need to be 
focused on getting at the underlying 
difficulty and not at making an_ issue 
of the symptom itself. In fact, it would 
be possible—and advisable—to help a 
youngster with this kind of problem 
without ever making reference to his 
eating habits. 

The over-all goal then, is to help 
the youngster build up his feeling of 
emotional security. The end can be 
achieved in two ways: (1) by offering 
the child a relationship in which he 
feels liked, and (2) by helping him to- 
ward activities he can handle success- 
fully and thereby strengthen his feel- 
ing of self-confidence. Adolescents, par- 
ticularly, need to be helped to brood 
less and act more, for the habit of find- 
ing satisfaction through constructive ac- 
tion is one that will stand any child in 
good stead through his entire life. 

The school staff member might be- 
gin her offer of help to a child by 
initiating a series of interviews with 
him. It would be well to make the ap- 
proach by requesting the help of the 
student on a job around school. This 
job could be anything—taking lunch 
checks in the cafeteria, helping the 
stage crew, putting posters in drug 
store windows. The only important 
matter is that it be a real job, for 
youngsters are quick to sense “made” 
work and to be suspicious of the offer, 
a feeling that jeopardizes a relationship. 

The job-offer approach is a good one 
for it gives the teacher or nutritionist 
and the student a mutual interest that 
is outside the student's problems. Most 
children, particularly adolescents, feel 
understandable embarrassment about 
being asked to talk about their feelings. 
Furthermore, since young people have 
a tendency to philosophize instead of to 
act, the more they can be helped in- 


directly the better, It is always more 
satisfactory to help a child do some 
thing that makes him feel better than 
it is to have an intellectual discussion 
with him about why he is as he is. 

Difficult as it may be to accept at 
first glance, the fact is that the actual 
content of the interviews with the stu 
dent is unimportant. Again, what is 
important is that the student get the 
feeling that he is liked. The faculty 
member can foster this feeling by show 
ing interest in whatever it is he wants 
to discuss, by making it easier for him 
to talk with such phrases as “Tell me 
more about it,” or “I'd like to hear 
about that camping trip you mentioned 
last week.” Being asked to tell about his 
experiences is an ego-strengthening ex- 
perience for any child because it gives 
him the feeling that he is worth while, 
that what happens to him is interesting 
and important enough t6 be listened to 

Because of the purpose of the inter- 
view, the focus should be kept on the 
student’s experiences, thoughts and 
feelings. ‘This does not mean that the 
teacher is required to agree with all the 
wild-eyed notions children can produce. 
Certainly it is all right to say, “I can 
see how you might think that way, 
but isn’t such and such a factor?” Care 
should be taken, however, to avoid any 
discussion, particularly that with any 
authoritarian flavor. ‘These interviews 
are not teaching situations in the in 
tellectual sense. ‘They are, rather, emo- 
tional experiences for the student, op 
portunities for him to change feelings 
that are causing him trouble. 

The chances are that the student 
will show what psychiatrists call “re 
sistance” after the first or second inter 
views. He may be late for his ap 
pointment or he may not appear at all. 
In such instances it is very important 

(Concluded on page 645) 








Centralized School Lunch Systems 


...for eighteen hundred children in Washington 





Food for six schools is prepared under 
the direction of home economist Doris 
Schuldt in this large central kitchen 


IX schools in Sunnyside, Washing 

ton are served by the complete and 

modern kitchen in the new Wash- 
ington Elementary School. The food is 
transported in large insulated contain- 
ers from the central kitchen to the vari- 
ous buildings where it is served in the 
classrooms. One of the twelve to four- 
teen women cooks employed by the 
school system accompanies each load to 
assist with serving and cleaning up after 
lunch, 

Far more important than the in- 
genious mechanical phase of the pro- 
gram is the opportunity for social ad- 
justment offered the eighteen hundred 
children who are fed every day. Chil- 
dren from the first grade up participate 
in all the duties of the lunch hour. 
They look on each task as a privilege, 
not a chore. Desks are grouped to- 
gether and set for the meal by the chil- 
dren who likewise assist in serving the 
food. Other children act as waiters 
and waitresses or serve as hosts, host- 
esses or toastmasters. 

Pupils are encouraged to invite their 
parents and friends and they show these 
guests all the attention and courtesy 
that they could expect in the average 
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By Marie Copeland 


Yakima, Washington 


home. Many of the children learn 
more about social customs and manners 
at school than at home, for childlike, 
they are frequently more impressed by 
what “teacher says” than by what they 
are told by their parents. 

Great progress has been noted with 
backward and unsocial children who 
have become better adjusted from 
mingling with other children during 
the lunch periods and doing their share 
of the tasks. Children participate in 
the meal planning, too, and thus learn 


many essentials of diet and meé.. prepa- 


ration as part of their class work. 
Under this flexible plan, there are 
no set rules about the conduct of the 
lunch period. Each teacher puts into 
effect the plan that best suits the age 
level and temperament of her class. 
Some groups say grace before the meal; 
others enjoy group singing after eating. 
Under the efficient management of 
Doris Schuldt, the home economist and 
dietitian who manages the lunch sys- 
tem, the cost per meal has been kept 
down to twenty cents. This is done 
by buying food in large quantities— 
often in carload lots—and by taking 


advantage of government direct distri- 
bution. Since Sunnyside is in the heart 
of a rich agricultural valley, vegetables 
can be bought locally at good prices. 

There are surprisingly few accidents 
and little spilled food, Mrs. Schuldt 
says. After the newness wore off, the 
routine was taken as a matter of course 
by the children and there was no con- 
fusion or excitement. The younger 
children are fed at 11:30 A.M. and 
they are then encouraged to take a 
short rest before classes resume in the 
afternoon. 

The kitchen is equipped with elec- 
tric appliances and stainless steel equip- 
ment. Everything is planned to save 
time. There are pressure steamers for 
meats and potatoes, a large size dish- 
washing machine and huge mixers. A 
potato peeler and two thirty-gallon 
steam jacket kettles are included. Three 
more ovens have been ordered to sup- 
plement the five now in use. Three 
walk-in refrigerator units make it pos- 
sible to buy beef by the whole animal 
and to store perishable foods until 
needed. Facilities are adequate to feed 
two thousand. 

The use of kitchen facilities does not 
stop with the school lunch program. 
The large activity room, forty-seven by 
sixty-two feet in size, serves as a com- 





Lunch is delivered to the children under the large scale, centralized system 
in Sunnyside, Washington. Here insulated containers filled with hot cooked 
food are loaded into a special truck for distribution to the local schools 
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munity banquet room. It is the largest 
dining room in the area and is used 
several times a week by service clubs 
and organizations for luncheons and 
dinner meetings. Folding chairs and 
tables make it possible to seat three 
hundred. Attractive flowered pottery 
dinnerware and good quality silverware 
have been provided. High school 
home economics students earn money 
and get valuable training and experi- 
ence by serving guests at these com- 
munity functions. Prices are kept low 
for the exceptionally good meals served, 
but when there is a profit it goes into 


the cafeteria fund and provides money 
for the many extras not possible from 
school allotments. 

The school lunch project runs into 
big business. A representative month 
shows 39,455 lunches sold. This in- 
cluded 38,479 bottles of milk for the 
children. Gross receipts average $6,500, 
of which $2,129 is spent for labor. 

Located in the heart of the rich 
Yakima valley, Sunnyside is but thirty- 
five miles from the great atomic energy 
works at Hanford, Washington. Some 
four hundred families have helped to 
swell the population of the area. 


Schools designed to handle twelve hun- 
dred pupils in 1944 saw enrollment soar 
to twenty-seven hundred by _ 1948. 
Classrooms were bursting at the seams. 
Many people from all parts of the coun- 
try brought new problems for school 
heads to solve. 

The new Washington school was de- 
signed with space for teaching and space 
for democratic living. The construc- 
tive school lunch program is playing 
no small part in reaching the goal of 
a school environment where children 
can grow up socially and emotionally 
as well as mentally. 


...for three hundred children in Maine 


By Helen C. Shorey 


Director, Pittsfield School Lunch 
Pittsfield, Maine 


field, Maine, felt there should be a 

hot lunch program for their children. 
How to go about getting one was a 
problem since there was no _ school 
building available with space to prepare 
food. 

Finally the Women’s Farm Bureau 
decided to campaign for the project. 
We felt that the more people we could 
interest, the better the results would 
be. Consequently a committee was 
formed consisting of the superintendent 
of schools and representatives of local 
service organizations—the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau and church groups. This 
committee studied the problems of or- 
ganizing the program and appointed 
two members to start things going. 

The group was fortunate in being 
able to rent the Grange Hall in the 
center of our community. It had a 
large sunny dining room, a good kitchen 
with cold water and a basement for 
storage. The equipment was not sat- 
isfactory, so the town donated one 
thousand dollars to supplement what 
was on hand. With this money the 
committee purchased stock pots, an 
electric refrigerator, a hot water system 
with automatic oil heater, additional 
cooking facilities and other vitally need- 
ed equipment. 

As we expected to feed around three 
hundred children from five schools 
every day, a director who had some 
knowledge of quantity cookery and nu- 
trition was needed. Since I had been 
a home economics teacher, I was asked 
to take over with the understanding 
that I could give it up as soon as things 
were running smoothly. That was 
three years ago and I am still at it. 


Pree: a long time mothers in Pitts- 
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School buses bring children to their lunchroom under the small scale, central- 
ized system in Pittsfield, Maine. At the rear is Grange Hall, which was chosen 
as a school lunch center because the local schools lacked cooking facilities 


The job includes planning the menus, 
taking care of the money, keeping the 
records, buying from wholesalers, and 
generally supervising the project. Four 
farm women who are deeply interested 
in the project help out with the work 
and several eighth graders earn their 
lunches by assisting during the noon 
hour. 

The biggest problem is serving meals 
at reduced cost. For this and for the 
rent, the town subsidizes the program. 
In addition, we try to interest parents 
in visiting the project and in con- 
tributing vegetables, labor or money. 
Otherwise, we operate on the money 
the children pay plus reimbursement 
from the government. As a Type A 
lunch is served for twenty cents, we 
get nine cents reimbursement for each 
child. Thus we operate on twenty- 
nine cents per meal. It is a real prob- 
lem to meet expenses and keep the 
meals up to government requirements. 

However, attendance has _ increased 
each year, so that we are now serving 
more than one third of the school 


children. They are transported from 
school to lunchroom in the buses that 
bring the country children into town. 
Each school has a definite time to arrive 
and depart. The younger children are 
served plate lunches at the tables, but 
the older ones line up cafeteria style 
for theirs. 

One of the finest things to come out 
of this program is the improvement in 
children’s food habits. We have many 
fine food posters from various sources 
which are put up all around the dining 
room. The teachers have been very 
cooperative in selling lunch tickets and 
stressing food habits. Milk and vege- 
tables are emphasized and children are 
encouraged to clean their plates so they 
can come back for seconds. Every noon 
I talk informally about food habits. 

We try to keep the program and its 
accomplishments before the towns- 
people by short articles in our weekly 
newspaper. Every Christmas a full 
course turkey dinner with all the trim- 
mings is served at the regular price. 

(Concluded on page 645) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. The same menu is served for a 
B lunch in the Brookline Elementary schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, the fruit or vegetables to 4% cup and 
the fortified margarine to one teaspoon. Milk is served with all lunches, both A and B. To encourage the sale of the hot 


plate, a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. See opposite 





page for recipes of starred items. 

















DATE SOUP ...8c HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS. .15« SANDWICHES. .8c DESSERTS. .8c 
3 Vegetable Scrambled Eggs, Stuffed Baked Potato*,| Stuffed Pepper | Cream Cheese & Chocolate 
Fruit Cup, Roll* Ring, Pine- Ham; Vegetable Cup Cake 
apple 
4 Cream of Beef Pie with Potato Topping, Tossed | Lime Fruit Lettuce Ozark Pudding 
Celery Salad, * Muffin* Pimiento Cheese 


5 Beef Noodle 





Lamburger, Creamed Potato, Glazed 
Carrots, Rye Bread* 





Red Cabbage 


Tomato; Cream 
Cheese & Relish 


Lemon 
Meringue Pie 





5 Fish 
Chowder 


Fruit Juice, Creamed Tuna and Peas 


Stuffed Tomato 


American Cheese 


Fruit Pudding, 














on Toast*, Apple Raisin Pudding Jam Foamy S. 
9 | Vegetable Spanish Rice with Cheese, Frankfort, Lettuce, Russian | Lettuce & Bacon Fruit Date 
z | Beef Whole Wheat Bread*, Apple Sauce Dressing Jelly Gelatin 
Tomato Chopped Liver Sandwich*, Gravy, Celery | Jellied Ham & Pickle; Chocolate 
10 Curls, Sliced Peaches, % Cookie Macaroni Cream Cheese, ke 
Raisin Bread 
i i Cream of Baked Ham, Scalloped Potato, Grilled Stuffed Plum Barbecue Jelly Butterscotch 
Mushroom Pineapple Slice, Vienna Bread* Pudding 








9 | Onion 


Fruit Juice, Pot Roast, ™® Corn Fondue, 
Roll* 


Stuffed Celery 


Egg & Bacon 
Fruit & Nut 


Apricot Upside 
Down Cake 





3 | Royal Cheese 


Salmon Loaf, Pea Sauce, Finger of 
Bread*, Cherries, Cookie 





Flamingo 


Tuna Salad Roll 
Jelly 


Apple Gingerbread, 
Whipped Cream 











| Chicken Cheese Strata, Baked Stuffed Tomato, Apple, Pine- Bologna Roll Chocolate Bread 
16 | Okra Canned Strawberries, Cookie apple & Vegetable Pudding 
Celery 
|Potato and | Chicken Soup, Liverwurst on Pumper-| Frozen Fruit Lettuce; Cream Apple Sauce 
17 Leek nickel Bread*, Cole Slaw, Baked Cheese & Fig Cake 
Custard 


| Cream of 
| Spinach 


18 





amb Broth 


(9 |' 





Lamb Fricassee on Mashed Potato, Veg- 
etable Salad, Date Nut Bread*, Apple 
Sauce Pudding 





Fruit Juice, Chili Con Carne, String 
Beans, Cheese Muffin* 


Egg and 
Asparagus 


Sardine & Olive 
Jelly 


Queen Pudding 





Stuffed Peach 


Tongue 15c; Cheese 
& Nut, Raisin 
Bread 


Cranberry 


Chiffon Pie 














0 | Corn Baked Haddock, Mashed Potato, Buttered | Macaroni and Egg Roll Devil’s 
2 | Chowder Beets, * Brownie Vegetable Jam Food Cake 
Cream of Baked Beans, Cold Sliced Ham, Brown | Under the Sea_ | Sliced Ham 15c Cherry Pie 
23 Pea Bread*, Cole Slaw a gaa Cream Cheese, Jam 
ruit 





— | 












































24 | Vegetable Tomato Juice, Chicken Chop Suey on Carrot, Raisin & | Lettuce Mince Meat 
| Beef Noodles, Bran Muffin*, Fresh Apple Nut; Lettuce | Peanut Butter Turnover 
? | Vegetable Cornedbeef Hash, Buttered Cabbage, Cardinal Chopped Egg & Blueberry Pudding, 
5 | Chowder Roll*, Peach Custard Olive ; Jelly Blueberry S. 
? | Alphabet Hamburg Patty, Baked Potato*, Butter-| Banana & Pea-| Fresh Slaw; Swiss Chocolate 
6 | nut Squash, Raspberry Shortcake nut Butter Cheese on Rye Pudding 
27 | Oyster * Macaroni Cheese Loaf, Broccoli, Toma- | Chef’s Salmon Salad Roll | Strawberry 
| Chowder to Salad, Bran Muffin* Jelly & Nut Shortcake 
30 Vegetable Fruit Juice, * Hamburg Deep Dish Pie | Apple & Pine- | Lettuce Plum Cobbler 
with Vegetables, Sliced Peaches, Cookie apple Wedges | American Cheese 
| Tomato Creamed Chicken Shortcake*, Peas, Gra- | Calico Cream Cheese, Raspberry 
3 | ham Cracker Prune Pudding Bacon Chips; Jam Chiffon Pie 





*Fortified margarine served with all breadstuffs. S = Sauce. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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Recipes for January 9 see 
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"a : 
| 

nd Brownie Mix Corn Fondue ; 
] 

7 2 qts. flour 3 cups cocoa (50 servings) - 
3%4 qt. dry milk 3 thsp. baking powder ' 

114 cups dried eggs 2 thsp. salt 1% qts. milk 4 cup minced onion - 

is 3 Ibs. sugar (6 cups) 1% qts. water 14 cup green pepper 
414 cups dried egg 2 Ibs. grated cheese ' 

Sift dry ingredients into mixer using whip at low 1 qt. bread crumbs 1 No. 10 can cream ; 

. speed for fifteen minutes. Yield: 734 pounds dry %4 cup salt style corn 


~ hk kt tee ee 
-_ hk ee Fe kh | 


mix, P 

Scald milk. Add one half of water to eggs and ! 

. beat until smooth. Add remaining water and beat ! 

— Brownies ‘ , : ece ag 
again. Add other ingredients to the egg, blending 

1 qt. honey 134 Ibs. fat in the scalded milk last. Pour into greased baking « 

. . . . ' 

e 1 qt. water, warm 434 qts. brownie mix pans and set in pans of hot water. Bake for one | 
2 thsp. vanilla 1 Ib. nuts or raisins and a fourth hours (350° F.). , 

Add water to honey. Add this mixture plus vanilla |. ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


to melted fat. Add brownie mixture one third at 
a time, blending after each addition until smooth. 
Fold in nuts and raisins. Bake in two greased 
pans (25 x 16) at 350° F. for thirty minutes. Yield: 


Hamburg Deep Dish Pie 
(50 servings) 


t 
i 
! 
i 
i 
' 
: 
' 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
1 cup honey 14 lb. chopped nuts or ' 
raisins : off fat and save for gravy. Add water and bring 
i e . ° , 
to boil. Melt fat and stir in flour; add to hot 
| , 
§ stock and cook until thickened, stirring constantly. 
+ Add salt and Kitchen Bouquet. Cook vegetables 
+ until just tender. Add to meat and gravy. Put 
into baking pans and heat well. Cover with bis- 
# cuit crust or drop biscuits. Bake at 400° F. until 
: the crust is golden brown. 
i 
| 
' 


100 brownies, 3 x 2% x 1. 8 Ibs. hamburg 2% tbsp. Kitchen Bouquet : 
; 1% gals. water 2% qts. diced carrots , 
Chocolate Cookies 2 cups fat (from meat 2% qts. diced potatoes ; 

(Using Brownie Mix) or use other fat) 3 Ibs. small onions : 

1% qts. flour 14% qts. frozen peas ' 

236 gts. * brownie mix 2 tsp. vanilla 1% cup salt - 
1% cups warm water 1% cups melted fat ; E ; : 
Brown meat in hot oven (400° F.) one hour. Drain, 

' 

' 

' 

t 

i 


Sift and measure dry brownie mix. Add water to 
honey and add to dry mix. Add vanilla and melt- 
ed fat. Mix well. Add nuts or raisins. Using 
#40 scoop, drop batter on greased cookie sheets. 
Bake at 375° F. twelve minutes. Yield: 100 cookies. 





* 236 qts. equals 2 qts. plus 1144 cups 


ses eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee oe ee eee 


Muffin Mix 
(50 Servings) 


Maearoni Cheese Loaf 
(50 servings) 


2 lbs. macaroni 2% qts. hot milk 2 qts. sifted flour 1% tbsp. salt 
2%4 cups dried egg 1% tbsp. salt 1 cup dry milk 1% cup sugar 


21% cups water 34 cup chopped parsley 1% cup baking powder 
\%4 lb. green pepper 3 qts. medium white 
4 lbs. cheese sauce 


2 tbsp. ground onion 


Sift ingredients three times or blend fifteen minutes 
in mixer at low speed. Store in cool place. 
To Make Muffins: 
4 eggs 21% cups water 
34 cup melted fat 





Drain. Add one half of water to dried eggs; beat 
until smooth. Add remaining water and beat 
well. Grind green pepper and cheese very fine. 
Mix macaroni, egg, green pepper, three pounds of 
cheese, onion, milk, salt and parsley. Pour into 
greased baking pans (12 x 18). Place in pans of 
hot water. Bake slowly (325° F.) for about one 
hour. Add remaining cheese (one pound) to 
white sauce. Pour over loaf just before serving. 


Add fat to eggs; then add water. Add to above 
dry mixture. Stir only enough to moisten. Use 
#24 scoop to measure into greased muffin pans. 
Bake in hot oven (425° F.) for fifteen minutes. 
Note: When using dried eggs, add one half cup 
dried egg to muffin mix and increase the water to 
three cups. 





' 
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Cook macaroni until tender in boiling salted water. 5 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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' 
' 
' 
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What's Going On in Foods 





MARKED trend in recent nutri- 

tional research is to concentrate on 

the relationships among nutrients 
rather than on their specific functions. 
For example, pyridoxine is no longer 
referred to as the antiaermititis vita- 
min; it is considered in the light of: its 
functions in the complex enzyme sys- 
tems in the body. Vitamin C or ascorbic 
acid, which has long been known as the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, is now being 
studied for its role in protein meta- 
bolism and its functions in relation to 
the B vitamins. As Ruth Woods says 
in the September 1949 issue of Borden’s 
Review of Nutrition Research, a discus- 
sion of one nutrient involves, eventual- 
ly, a discussion of almost all of them. 
Applied to everyday living, this is an- 
other argument for a well-balanced diet 
with adequate supplies of all nutrients. 


Research Shortcut 

New mass nutrition surveys are easier 
on both the subjects and the investiga 
tor than former ones. Blood for testing 
need no longer be taken from a vein 
in the arm; a few drops from the finger 
tip are sufficient if the scientist knows 
the Bessey-Lowry method of blood an- 
alysis. A group of nutrition workers 
from nine states and India met in 
Washington last September to study this 
method, which was first introduced 
three years ago by the Health Research 
Institute of the City of New York. 
Current BHNHE studies utilize the mi- 
crochemical technique. 


Boys Better Fed 
College boys in Utah are better nour- 
ished than coeds, state nutritionists have 
found. State Experiment workers re- 
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port that more boys than girls eat 
breakfast regularly and that more boys 
eat food combinations which place their 
diets in the good to very good category. 
Boys eat twice as many eggs as girls, 
use more milk, cereals and bread and 
consume somewhat more meat. Asked 
what foods they disliked, the college 
students mentioned cooked cabbage and 
liver most frequently. 


Margarine Still Taxed 

The bill to remove Federal restric- 
tions on the sale of margarine did not 
pass the last Congress. After being sent 
through the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 260 to 106, it went to the 
Senate, where no further action was 
taken. There is a Federal tax of ten 
cents per pound on yellow margarine. 
In addition, nineteen states have laws 
prohibiting the sale of yellow margarine 
and many others have state taxes and 
license fees. 


Animal Proteins Superior 

To help low income families eat ade- 
quately, home economists frequently 
recommend substituting _ protein-rich 
legumes for meats in some of the meals. 
What would be the effect of carrying 
this substitution to an extreme? An ex- 
periment conducted by Pauline Berry 
Mack and co-workers at the Ellen Rich- 
ards Institute at The Pennsylvania State 
College gives an answer. 

Children at two institutions were fed 
diets equal in protein and caloric value. 
One group ate fish, meat or poultry ten 
times a week for fourteen months, The 
other had meat twice a week, with 
legumes, peanut butter and other vege- 
table sources providing additional pro- 





f glass milk bottles. Left to right are: the oldest known milk bottle (1866), the 


By Patricia Appleyard 


tein. Then, for a second fourteen 
months, the diets of the two groups 
were reversed. After each fourteen 
month period, the group eating the 
high meat diet showed definite physical 
superiority, as judged by medical ex- 
aminations. This study, reported in the 
October 1949 Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association, was assisted by a 
grant-in-aid from the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


Have You Heard? 


. that perishable foods need not be 
shipped on ice? At least, that is the 
claim of manufacturers of a new in- 
sulated package called “Insulpak.” They 
say that oysters, shucked, sealed in a 
Pliofilm bag, precooled and packed in 
the new packages, will become only six 
degrees warmer in ten hours—ample 
time for air shipment from Boston to 
St. Louis. This development is re- 
ported in the August Food Industries. 

. that there is new evidence of the 
importance of milk in the diet? Check- 
ing schools where lunches were fairly 
adequate in all respects, USDA inves- 
tigators found that children who did 
not drink milk, did not get enough 
calcium or riboflavin and tended to be 
low in protein intake. 


that grapefruit and grapefruit 
juice will probably be scarce and ex- 
pensive this year? The hurricane which 
swept Florida last September and the 
freeze in Texas last winter reduced 
this year’s crop considerably, a report 
in The New York Times notes. 








ae 


first commercial glass milk bottle (1884), a “milk preserving jar” with wire closure (1890), jar with handle for easy pour- 
ing (1898), early square bottle (1900), amber glass bottle designed to keep out harmful rays of the sun (1900), familiar 
round bottle (1910), quarter-pint bottle (1918), modern square bottle (1945). Another modern development is the square 
fiberboard container which can be thrown away when it has been emptied. This picture is courtesy of the Pure-Pak News 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS incorporating BETTER FOOD 
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Paneake Lore 


(Continued from page 633) ZO 
s er =: 8 3 
smooth. Heat and grease with butter a five-inch heavy NESTLEs 
frying pan. Pour in just enough batter, and only just 0 
enough, to cover the surface. A regular kitchen spoon 


a little larger than a tablespoon, or one of those attrac- _»~ 33H TV 7 
tive little ladles now in the stores is just right. Tilt the fil UU 7 VA 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 V 
pan over a low flame while pouring, that the batter may 

spread evenly. It must be wafer thin, as near paper thin 
as you can get it. When one side is brown, turn to cook 
the other. Roll up and keep hot until all are cooked. 
Using the five-inch pan you should get fifteen crépes 
which shows how thin they must be. 

Now for the sauce or butter: 


7, 
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For Christmas 


Choose A feels) 4 i= That's 


1 lemon 
1 orange 
8 lumps sugar 
4% cup orange juice 
14 cup sweet butter 
1%4 cup granulated sugar 
11% teaspoons sherry extract 


Rub lemon and orange vigorously with sugar to ex- 
tract the essential oils. Lightly grate orange and lemon 
and add with sugar to orange juice. Cream butter and 
granulated sugar together until light. Gradually work 
into it the fruit mixture and extract, then chill. 


1. Christmasy in design 


po Easily shaped 





s Simple to decorate 


PHUITITTTI TTS 
Lh-4- 


4 4 


4 LL-4 For nite ; Y 


The gourmet would use one-quarter cup cointreau ple: 
or curacao and one-quarter cup brandy or rum in place 


of the sherry flavoring making a thinner but very rich SPRITZ COOKIES 


sauce. : SIFT TOGETHER AND SET 
. : : - AS 
To serve the crépes melt a little of the sauce in chaf- a, c. sifted all-purpose flour mi 
ing dish or shallow pan, unfold each crépe, dip in the susie tonne 
sauce, refold and serve piping hot, pouring any addi- 4 ©. baned antesdii 
tional sauce over all. Y4 c. sugar 
BEAT IN 
le, Ik 
Ham Crepes with Mustard Sauce STIR oy - 
1 cup flour 1 tsp. vanilla 


~~ sate d Flour mixture 
aspoon baking powder Pat chsenah Z 
cook ; 
4 teaspoon salt peat fhean whe sec Onto ungreased cookie 


1 pinch black pepper late Morsels before fe song Semi-Sweet Choco- 


2 eggs BAKE AT: 375° EF. TIME: 
1144 cups milk cookies ME: 10 Min. YIELD: 50 
2 tablespoons melted fortified margarine If no cookie press is availabl is ri ' 
» th i 
Devilled ham or ham spread rear apr be shaped into little balls, an ae 
; bap Pee , in shape. tines of a fork to appear most attractive 
Sift and measure flour. Resift with baking powder, Other Choi 
§ ces: Cut-out § i 
salt and pepper. Break in eggs and add about half rated Chocolate Colapa, (heeaeoe sap ebitbog 
the milk. Stir until smooth. Add rest of milk and Fe Ri ah ce Chocolate Test Kitchen, 
melted margarine. Grease a five-inch skillet with one- t., New York 13, N. Y.) 


half teaspoon melted margarine. (Use two skillets, if 
possible.) Add two tablespoons batter and tip skillet 
so batter will run to edges. Brown lightly, turn and | | 
cook about one minute. Spread thinly with ham 
mixed with mayonnaise and roll up. Continue cook- 
ing and rolling until batter is used up. Keep rolls 
hot. Serve with Fluffy Mustard Sauce. Yield: fifteen. 

To make Fluffy Mustard Sauce: Melt two tablespoons : 
fortified margarine, then blend in four tablespoons en chia 
flour. Add one and one-half cups milk slowly, stir- | gtoccasion choice. Recipe 
ring until smooth. Cook until thickened. Blend to- on the back of each package. 
gether one egg yolk, two tablespoons vinegar, one- 


— 
fourth cup sugar, one-half cup mustard-with-horse- N ESTLEsS 
® 


radish and one-fourth teaspoon salt. When ready to 
serve, add mixture to white sauce and heat, fold in 

os THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
egg white beaten until stiff. @idnteh; Guilin @ Oe: 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





USEUM exhibitions are often 

direct sources of inspiration for 

fabrics and fashion designers. On 
view in New York City museums this 
fall have been displays which may point 
new trends, in addition to reflecting 
fashions of other eras. If you or your 
students will be in New York during 
the holidays, by all means visit some 
of these stimulating exhibits. 

The current exhibit at the Scala- 
mandre Museum of Textiles is called 
The Toiles of Today and Yesterday. 
Displayed are original 18th and early 
19th century French, English and 
American toiles along with modern re- 
productions inspired by them. It is 
interesting to note that toiles have al- 
ways followed the fashions. Frequently, 
they were the recorders of the patriotic 
events of the era in which they were 
printed. Many of the original toiles 
in the show were printed by the most 
famous of all textile printers, C. P. 
Oberkampf, at his vast printing estab- 
lishment at Jouy, near Versailles, 
France. 

In direct contrast was the exhibit at 
the Museum of Modern Art of modern 
fabrics woven by Anni Albers. Believ- 
ing that there is a definite place for 
hand weavers who can explore new 
textile possibilities, Mrs. Albers had ex- 
perimented with such materials as black 
cellophane, copper chenille and com- 
binations of cellophane and cotton. The 
resulting material seems practical as well 
as attractive. Apart from curtain fab- 
rics, rugs and upholstery materials, Mrs. 
Albers has also experimented with 
woven paintings. Although this exhibit 
has closed, you will want to visit the 
Museum of Modern Art to see the in- 
teresting show Art in Your Life. 

Two special exhibitions at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art were exciting 
to visit. The Wentworth collection, 
recently bequeathed to the Metropolitan 
Museum, contains some fine examples 
of textiles, laces, embroideries, costumes 
and costume accessories. These include 
a number of magnificently woven Italian 
18th century brocades, brilliant in color 
and enriched with gold and_ silver 
threads. The selection of 18th and 
19th century laces displayed included 
rare examples of Alencon, Valenciennes, 
Chantilly, point de France and other 
famous types. This collection is still 
on view. 

In the Costume Institute of the Mu- 
seum there was an interesting exhibit 
Behind the American Footlights which 
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showed original costume sketches and 
working drawings of famous stage cos- 
tume designers. In some cases the orig- 
inal costumes were shown on life-like 
figures. Included were Aline Bern- 
stein’s costume for Helen Hayes in 
Harriet, a brown iridescent taffeta 
trimmed with black lace and _ velvet, 
and one for Victoria Regina of white 
net and lace. Jo Mielziner’s red vel- 
vet gown for Katherine Cornell in the 
Barretts of Wimpole Street was shown 
as were Cecil Beaton’s sketches of love- 
ly, delicate colors and French decor 
for Lady Windermere’s Fan. This show 
has closed but a new one on men’s 
fashions will be open during December. 


Not Seeing Is Believing 


We just never seem to get caught 
up with zipper developments. Talon 
has just announced their newest “seam- 
thin” Talon slide fastener. It is one 
of the smallest, finest zippers ever manu- 
factured. Less than 14 inch wide, it 
makes possible a neat quarter-inch 
placket for use on such fabrics as or- 
gandy, lace, chiffon, voile, dimity, silk 
shantung, silk crepe and other sheer 
fabrics which demand narrow pliable 
plackets. In addition to its fineness, it 
features the patented self-locking slider 
that locks where it stops. The “seam- 
thin” zipper is made in the neckline 
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A decorative touch for a plain taffeta 
evening skirt may be made by applying 
contrasting rows of velvet ribbon and 
shirred taffeta ribbon to skirt bottom 


By Dorothy S. Day 


type, is available in twenty-three colors, 
and in lengths from 4 to 36 inches. 
Wonderful for front and back neckline 
closings; bodice tops of lingerie; eve- 
ning and sun-back dresses; blouses and 
tunics where the side seam _ placket 
opens at the bottom; sleeve and pockets. 


Orion 

On this page in the February 1949 
issue, we told you abont a new syn- 
thetic fiber which was being produced 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 
Inc. This fiber, known as Orlon, is 
made from a base of petroleum or natu- 
ral gas or both and is said to fill a gap 
between nylon and rayon. 

One of the New York department 
stores has had great success with sheer 
marquisette curtains made from Orlon. 
Orlon is said to be practically inde- 
structable by weather, washing or wear 
and DuPont claims it is insect-resistant 
and fade-resistant as well. Curtain 
prices are from $7.50 to $9.95 per pair 
depending on the length. 


Ice Cold 


Instead of holding ice to your head 
upon discovering you have sat on chew- 
ing gum when dressed in your best 
rayon dress, hold the piece of ice di- 
rectly under the spot where the gum is 
stuck. This will freeze the gum which 
can then be picked off easily. Sponge 
with a good carbon tetrachloride clean- 
ing fluid and be more careful in the 
future. 


Miscellany 
@ Members of the French Haut Couture 
who are now designing or manufactur- 
ing clothes in the United States are 
Christian Dior, Jacques Fath, Elsa 
Schiaparelli and Pierre Balmain. 
@ An ounce of prevention in the guise 
of a bit of candle wax or paraffin rubbed 
on the underside of a zipper will in 
sure a smooth sliding operation at all 
times. 
@ A light sizing starch applied to cotton 
dish towels will prevent lint from 
sticking to dishes and glasses when 
they are dried, according to the General 
Electric Consumers Institute. 
@ The National Needlecraft Bureau, 
sponsor of the National Sew and Save 
Week, announces the week will be held 
from February 18th to 25th, 1950. 
Watch for future notices in your local 
stores and newspapers. 
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Random Notes on 
Christmas Customs 


(Continued from page 621) 


“Cantarula” were sung at the Christ- 
mas mass. Eventually, however, sec- 
ularized carols came into use and in 
this form were widely used by children 
who publicly sang at Christmas time, 
receiving gifts of food, clothing and 
even small amounts of money. ‘These 
gifts were usually freely offered but 
sometimes were given because failure 
to conform to tradition might invite 
unexpected evil to the household. 

Christmas carols developed full color 
in the thirteenth century when all 
classes of people sang to honor the 
Christ Child, the Madonna, the Wise 
Men, the Shepherds and other person- 
nel of the Nativity. French Noels, Rus- 
sian Kolydas and German Krist Lieders, 
successors of this ancient Christmas cus- 
tom, are still enjoyed wherever Christ- 
mas music is sung and appreciated. 

The Christmas pageant was first or- 
ganized in 1223 when St. Francis of 
Assisi obtained permission from his su- 
periors to dramatize the Nativity in a 
small village in Greece, the ancient 
home of drama. 
a stable, borrowed the traditional ani- 
mals, trained local people to portray 
the Holy Family and taught monks 
to sing related carols. From a spon- 
taneous and almost inspired desire to 
honor the Holy Child, this particular 
form of Christmas observance spread all 
over Europe. Miniature reproductions 
of the holy scene were designed by art- 
ists skilled in woodwork and _ soon 
could be found in almost every church 
and home. During the Renaissance, 
great artists accepted this pictorial ex- 
pression of the Blessed Event and glori- 
fied the Madonna and Child both on 
canvas and tapestry, many of which are 
almost priceless today. 


Christmas Cards 


Greeting a friend or neighbor with 
a cheery ‘‘Merry Christmas” originated 
in England, so it is logical that the 
Christmas card also originated there. 
This happened in 1846 when an Eng- 
lish nobleman directed an artist to pre- 
pare hand-painted greeting cards for 
distribution to friends. When this form 
of greeting became known, it gradually 
spread to the Continent and later to 
America. By 1867 Christmas cards 
gained a firm foothold and eventually 
elaborate designs replaced the simple, 
printed “Merry Christmas.” The fa- 
miliar bells, holly, mistletoe, Christmas 
trees, family scenes, landscapes and 
other designs were gradually introduced 
to create the Christmas cards that are 
familiar today. 
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St. Francis prepared 


Show-how Operations 
(Continued from page 622 


discourage learning. Parents, relatives 
or friends may communicate a “what’s- 
the-use” or “education-is-silly” attitude. 
Sensitivity to discrimination may get in 
the way of learning, too. 

If the standards are so high that they 
are out of reach, if there is insistence on 
excessive speed or on a quality of work 
beyond the grasp of the student, they 
may act as a barrier to learning. A 
competent teacher will inform herself 
of the capacities of her students. 

The methods employed by a teacher 
may lead to confusion and act as a de- 
terrent to learning. A multiplicity of 
methods or insistence upon only one 
method may be the cause. Methods 
should be flexible and varied, depend- 
ing upon the situation and student 
needs and interests. 

Overprotection can inhibit learning. 
If students are required to check every 
step with the teacher they may lose 
interest. When they are told to do 
only what the teacher says, they de- 
velop a dependence which obstructs 
learning. 

When greater emphasis is given to 
learning about things rather than 
learning to do things, the desire to 
learn may be stifled. Students may 
come to believe that school learning 
is verbal and has little relevance to 
activity in problem solving. When this 
conviction is held, learning may be 
curtailed. 

These are some of the important 
causes of difficulty in learning. No 
doubt there are others. Furthermore, it 
is important to emphasize that causes 
seldom appear singly. Because of their 
interrelatedness their relative weights 
cannot be known, but they are useful as 
hypotheses for exploring learning prob- 
lems. Home economics teachers should 
develop competence in the detection 
of these causes of non-learning and plan 
accordingly. 


(Continued from page 634) 


2144 can red sour pitted cherries, re- 
serving juice. Chop cherries fine and 
mix with juice. Measure 314 cups into 
a large saucepan. 

To make the jam: Measure sugar 
and set aside. Place saucepan holding 
fruit over high heat. Add powdered 
fruit pectin and stir until mixture 
comes to a hard boil. At once stir in 
sugar. Bring to a full rolling boil and 
boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat, skim, ladle quickly 
into glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 
about 7 six-ounce glasses. 
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60 Want to be lazy making your 
@belt for a thin or medium- 
weight cotton dress? Here’s how. For a 
one-inch belt, cut the fabric four inches 
wide with a selvage along one edge. 
Press double, lengthwise, with the raw 
edge just inside the selvage; fold again, 
double and lengthwise, with the selvage 
just inside the fold line you pressed 
first. Top stitching, gauged from the 
right side will catch the selvage. With 
four layers stitched together, no rein- 
forcement is necessary. This may sound 
as if the belt would be bulky, but just 
try it once. 


61 Seam tape, used in finishing 
@ hems, should be applied after 
the fullness of the hem is adjusted. It 
the hem is curved as it usually is, the 
tape will ripple. Why not block the tape 
to a curved line, before applying it to 
the hem? You can easily block the tape 
by laying it on a pressboard and draw- 
ing it gently into a curve as you pass 
the iron over it. The iron takes a cir- 
cular motion in order to follow the 
curve into which you draw the tape. 


There are two excellent metal 
62. gauges each having a slide to 
hold the desired measurement. One 
of them has a short, pointed slide. The 
other has a crossbar slide about an 
inch long. Naturally it is at right an- 
gles to the measure. ‘This one is in- 
valuable for spacing and marking hori- 
zontal button holes so they fall true 
on the crosswise of the material. 


Threading the machine needle? 

63. Sit up straight in front of it; 
no need to lean to one side. Wax the 
end of the thread after you have 
clipped it off on a slanting line. Hold 
the thread near to the end so that it acts 
as if it were starched. Place it in the 
groove at the side of the needle and 
above the eye of the needle. Let the 
thread glide gently down the groove. 
Presto! It slips into the needle’s eye. 
Supplement to the above for you who 
wear bifocals. Maybe the thread is not 
slipping down the groove but down 
the front or back side of the needle. 
Place the tip of your finger back of the 
needle and you can readily see whether 
the thread is in the groove. Don’t ex- 
actly know why this works, but it does. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





holiday decorating ideas for the 

classroom and home? With colored 
tapes, you can apply a Christmasy at- 
mosphere to the laboratory in less time 
than it takes classes to change. Try out- 
lining a large star or Christmas tree 
on the blackboard or wall and then 
hanging inside the outline with bits of 
tape all the Christmas cards you have 
received from students. The Meyercord 
Company of Chicago makes a tape, 
available in many colors, that can be 
applied, without moistening, to any 
clean, dry, washable surface without 
marring the surface. Removing is 
equally easy—just pull off. This com- 
pany also makes bright red and green 
Santa Clauses, bulging stockings, wreaths 
and bows for decorating Christmas 
packages. They are made of the same 
material as the tape and so can be used 
for room decoration too. For those 
paned windows, try putting one of these 
gay figurettes in the center of each 
pane. 


Tovtieas to think of quick and easy 


Sharp Cutlery 


The new Shur-Edge “Frozen Heat” 
cutlery of the Robeson Cutlery Co., 
Perry, New York, is guaranteed to keep 
its cutting edge for three years without 
sharpening. This is possible through 
their new process of plunging the tem- 
pered blades into a deep-freeze machine 
at more than one hundred degrees be- 
low zero. Not only are these knives 
guaranteed for three years, but they 
are claimed to be sharpened to a keen- 
ness beyond any cutlery on the market. 
By the way, they are also stainless. 


Winter Use for Fans 


Don’t store the portable electric fan 
because winter is here; keep it fanning 





This 4% inch drill with its kit of ac- 
cessories by Whirl-A-Way, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, lessens the drudgery of home 
polishing, sanding, grinding, finishing 
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—so say equipment specialists and en- 
gineers of the USDA. When a fan is 
placed at one side of a radiator or other 
source of heat and aimed at an ad- 
jacent wall toward the ceiling, it will 
help keep an unevenly heated room 
warm by circulating the warm air. Dry- 
ing clothes indoors will be faster if a 
fan is set at one end of the line of 
clothes. A fan in the kitchen facing a 
window which is opened just a crack 
will keep cooking odors from spreading 
throughout the house. 


Round Eggs 

Neat-looking eggs are possible with 
Small Fry, a trying pan accessory. It is 
an aluminum ring three and a half 
inches in diameter and approximately 
three-fourths inches in width. When an 
egg is put into the ring—which is placed 
in a greased frying pan—it cannot 
sprawl over the pan but fries in per- 
fect symmetry. Small Fry comes in sets 
of two with two aluminum covers—for 
basted or poached eggs—and a lifter 
to remove both covers and rings. Two 
rings used side by side in a medium- 
sized frying pan still allow room to fry 
bacon at the same time. 


Have You Heard? 

@ Waxing the family automobile need 
not be an all-afternoon family affair. 
With the new Bostwick Automobile 
Spray Wax, one person can do it in 
ten minutes—so says its manufacturer, 
the Bostwick Laboratories, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. The wax is packaged in 
an aerosol container and can be applied 
with just one finger—placed on the 
can’s spray valve. After the wax is 
sprayed on, it is merely wiped dry. 

e@ A new Vinyl plastic tape for vene- 
tian blinds is being launched by the 
Hunter Douglas Corporation of New 
York City. This tape is said to be fire- 
proof, shrink proof and weather re- 
sistant and can be wiped clean with a 
damp cloth. It is available in duo- 
color combinations—a creamy duck color 
for the outside with any of seven colors 
for the inside. 

e There are interlocking plastic bricks 
now on the market with which the 
handy homemaker can build extra par- 
titions and counters. No cementing is 
required to hold these colorful, Lustrex 
blocks together. 

© For short-order, at-the-table frying, 
Westinghouse has a new electric griddle. 
The Menu-Master has 120 square inches 
of grill surface—enough space to grill 
three sandwiches, eleven hamburgers or 


By Lois Cook 


six eggs at one time or an ample sup- 
ply of pancakes, sausages or bacon. The 
grid is a one-piece aluminum alloy, the 
base has a white enamel baked-on finish 
and the handles are of white plastic. 
It is approved by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc. 

@ The new kitchen aid—Mouli-Juli- 
enne—is an easy-to-operate slicing and 


¢ 


é 





This is the new six-quart Mirror-Matic 
pressure pan. It will accommodate large 
roasts, seven pint jars or five #2 cans 


shredding device that keeps fingers and 
knuckles out of the way. The home- 
maker holds the light-weight device over 
a bowl with one hand, places the food 
in the magazine and then turns the 
crank. It comes with three stainless 
steel discs—one slices, one juliennes and 
one _ shreds. Mouli Manufacturing 
Corporation of Union, N. J., is the 
manufacturer. 

e Extra toughness has been added to 
the new ScotTowels. The Scott Paper 
Company says these towels are so strong 
when wet they may be used like a 
cloth and yet none of their former 
absorbency and softness have been lost. 

Have you ever tried paper towels for 
these tasks? 

1. Wiping meat, fish and poultry. 

2. Blotting drops of fat on consomme 
and soups. 

3. Restoring freshness to bread by 
wrapping sandwiches in a lightly damp- 
ened paper towel and then in waxed 
paper. 

4. Crisping limp lettuce, radishes or 
celery by wrapping washed and drained 
vegetables in dampened paper towel- 
ing and then storing in the refrigerator. 

5. Storing cheese by wrapping cheese 
in a towel dampened in salt water and 
then in waxed paper. 

6. Polishing silver using a _ paper 
towel instead of a cloth with the silver 
polish. 

7. Protecting china with a piece of 
paper toweling between each plate. 
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Why Don’t They Eat? 
(Continued from page 635) 


that the teacher’s manner remain un- 
changed. By such behavior the student 
is unconsciously testing the teacher. 
Will she scold him as other adults do 
when he falls below their standards? 
If she demonstrates that she is not 
critical of him, the student will feel— 
unconsciously, of course,—that she is a 
person who would not be critical of 
him about other imperfections he may 
want help with but about which he is 
very sensitive. 

Consequently, when the teacher 
meets the student in the hall after he 
has cut an appointment, she says with- 
out censure, “I missed you last Wednes- 
day. Sorry you couldn’t make it. I’m 
always in my office on Wednesday from 
four to five. Come next week if you 
can.” It would, of course, be pos- 
sible to pressure the student into keep- 
ing the appointment through the use 
of authority. This would mean that the 
student came to the interview because 
he was afraid not to, and a relation- 
ship based on fear is no relationship 
at all. 

There is also the student who, all 
efforts notwithstanding, simply will not 
respond to offers of help. He does 
not keep appointments and neither does 
he make any answers to messages left 
with his homeroom teacher. For some 
reason he is unable to make use of 
an opportunity to get help. That fact 
does not mean that he has not been 
helped, paradoxical as that statement 
may sound. ‘The student has had an 
experience—perhaps his first—with an 
adult who was not critical of him, who 
showed herself ready to accept him as 
he is. That experience may be the 
cornerstone of a changed feeling toward 
adults. 

The value of that contribution to a 
child’s emotional development comes 
into focus when we consider that the 
most prevalent mental illness of our 
time is schizophrenia, which is at bot- 
tom an inability to relate to people. 
Since the crisis in mental illness often 
comes dramacically, it is not easy to re- 
member that the roots of the illness are 
as long as the patient’s lifetime. In his 
1948 report to President Truman on 
the state of the nation’s health, Dr. 
Oscar Ewing estimated that one million 
children now in school will at some 
time need treatment for emotional dif- 
ficulties. Even more of a tragedy is the 
knowledge that many of these children 
are at this moment accessible to the help 
that no one is offering them. 

Because they see children in situa- 
tions that reveal their deepest prob- 
lems, home economics teachers and 
school lunch supervisors are in posi- 
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tions to do real preventive work in | 


the field of mental illness. They can 
strengthen bewildered youngsters for the 
difficult struggle of finding themselves 
in an adult world. What may seem 
like an incidental service may be the 
thing that safeguards an unhappy 
child from eventual disaster. What con- 
tribution could be more rewarding or 
of greater value to both the child and 
the nation? 


2 
School Lunch Systems 
(Continued from page 637) 


Funds to defray expenses are solicited 
from everyone possible. The Farm Bu- 


reau women and the mothers help with 


the extra cooking and serving. For this 
special occasion white tablecloths ana 
Christmas decorations are used. The 
children love this Christmas dinner and 
look forward to it eagerly every year. 





When we think of the many ob- | 


stacles we had to overcome, we can 
hardly believe we have been operating 
three years with an ever-growing at- 
tendance. The enthusiasm for the 
program has been repaid with fine re- 
sults, but we are still working to im- 
prove our school lunch system. 


Stocking Doll 


(Continued from page 626) 


ch. Ch 2, skip 2 ch and tr c in 10 ch. 
Ch 2, skip 2 ch and tr c in last 6 ch. 

Row 2—ch 3, tr c 2 times in Ist tr c. 
Work tr c in 5 more tr c. Tr c 3 times 
on ch 2. Tr c in 6 tr c increasing 1 
rcm 6h. Trems5tre Tres 
times on ch 2. Tr c in 6 tr c increasing 
1 tc in last @& c. 

Row 3—ch 3, tr c in each tr c across 
row increasing 1 tr c at center of row. 

Row 4—ch 2, *half d c between tr 
c.ch 1. Repeat from *across row. Break 
white yarn. 

Row 5—Attach pastel yarn and repeat 
row 4. 


Directions for Dressing Doll 


1. Tie crocheted bonnet strings under 
chin of doll. 

2. In an uneven basting stitch, sew 
doll’s bonnet to her head so her yarn 
hair shows as bangs. 

3. Put dress on doll with opening 
in back. Close dress with running stitch 
from inside. Draw yarn through neck 
of dress and adjust to fit doll. 

4 Rouge cheeks of doll. 





TRADITIONAL 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE STEAMED 
PUDDING LESSON 





SrEAMED PUDDINGS, in which soda 
is used as the leavening agent in 
the New Baking Soda Way, are 
light and tender in texture, palat- 
able and pleasant in flavor, and 
moist for keeping. 


Steamed Molasses Pudding 
( Yield: 2 #2 cans) 


1% cups sifted all-purpose 1 cup raisins 


flour 3 tablespoons 
% teaspoon Arm & shortening 
Hammer Brand or Cow =‘ cup sugar 
Brand Baking Soda _~ 1 egg, well beaten 
teaspoon salt ¥ cup molasses 


1 teaspoon ginger 2 tablespoons vinegar 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 2 tablespoons 


Y{ teaspoon cloves hot water 

Sift flour, Baking Soda, salt and spices 
together. Stir in raisins. Cream shortening 
and sugar together. Add egg, molasses, 
vinegar and combined dry ingredients. Stir 
until smooth. Add boiling water and beat 
until well blended. Pour batter into two 
greased #2 cans (cans should not be more 
than 2/3 full). Place on trivet in deep kettle. 
Add boiling water to 44 the depth of the 
cans. Cover kettle, and bring water to a 
boil quickly. Keep water at boiling point 
during entire cooking period. Replenish 
water if necessary to maintain original level. 
Steam puddings about 1% hours. Serve hot 
with hard sauce, a creamy sauce or whip- 
ped cream. 


Send for“The Bak- 
ing Soda Story” as a 
teaching aid and ‘‘ Bake the 
Baking Soda Way’’ for 
classroom use, 


Pees Oy 
J 


Arm and Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda 


Church and Dwight Co., Inc. 
10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 619) 


Off to Church on Christmas Day: 

Write answers to the questions. (A 
clue may have to be given several times 
here.) 
1, Why would Samson have made a 
NE sie big cure ean kai 
2. How long did Cain hate his brother? 
3. What animal took the most luggage 
SRT ois. vn dab caneuers “se 





FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 


—TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION = For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses. 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
pecial courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion’ Writing,  Interiot 
ge gg -_ Window & or Display. Repests Credits. 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680. Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y, 19 











FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








create a home of 
charm and good taste 
in her latest book 


THE PERSONALITY 
OF A HOUSE 


In THE PERSONALITY OF A 
HOUSE Mrs. Post writes, not only 
as a woman whose good taste is be- 
yond question, but as the daughter 
of a famous architect, thoroughly 
familiar with the methods of build- 
ing, remodelling and redecorating 
both houses and apartments. Her 
book will help you create a home 
of charm, beauty, and good taste 
built around you and the way you 
want to live. 510 pages, 225 illus- 
trations, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—tear out and mail the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue. Examine 
this book at your leisure. Our 10-day trial 
offer insures you complete protection. 
Write to Dept. PHE 1249 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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4. What animal took the least luggage? 


eo eee eee ererer errr ee seer eeeeeeeeeees 


6. When was money first mentioned in 
the Bible? 
7. What evidence have we that Adam 
and Eve were rowdy? ............++++ 
8. Who was the smallest man men- 
tioned in the Bible? 
9. Who was the straightest man in the 
BUNCH nc ai soxas non Gus seaute es sacs 

10. Who was a_ successful physician? 


Score one point for each correct an- 

swer. 
A Number Game 

Ask the group to find partners. Pass 
out copies of the square with nine 
blocks or ask each couple to mark off 
nine divisions on the back of the pro- 
gram and write a five in the center 
block. Allow five minutes for the game 
and direct each couple to write any 
number from one to nine (excluding 
five) in any block so that the total in 
any direction will be fifteen. 

Score ten for each couple finishing 
before time is called. 


A Game of Skill 

Ask couples to find partners. Place the 
milk bottles in a row on the floor with 
a chair back of each bottle. Lay ten 
clothes pins on each chair. The object 
is to kneel on the chair, rest the wrist 
on the chair back and drop the clothes 
pins into the bottle. 

Couples will add their scores. Thé 
highest possible score will be twenty 
rather than ten. 


Other Tricks from Santa’s Bag 
Place the slips with duplicate names 
of toys and games in a box (to carry 
out the Christmas spirit the slips may 
be placed in a bag on a miniature 
Santa’s back). Explain to the guests 
that you are going to draw out slips 
corresponding to the names given out 
at the beginning of the party. Each 
person called will have to pantomime 
the toy he represents. Draw out only 
the colored slips because they identify 
the things that can be pantomimed. 


A Movie Date 

Ask group to find partners. Have 
each couple write the numbers from 
one to ten on the back of a program. 
Scatter the pictures of movie scenes 
through the group and ask each couple 
to identify the movie. Keep the pic- 
tures moving. 

Score 1 point for each correct answer. 


A Christmas Sleigh Race 
Ask the group to find partners. Lay 
the race track on the floor or on two 
card tables. Ask each couple to select 
a winning number. Set the six spools 


at the starting line. When everyone is 
ready let someone throw the dice. A 
mate from one set of dice will indicate 
the number of the spool to move and 
another of a different color the number 
of paces it will be moved. 

The winner will score ten, second 
place seven, and third place four. 


A Christmas Song Festival 
Have someone lead the singing while 
the hostesses slip off to prepare the 
food. 
Christmas Supper 
If you want to carry the idea farther, 
make Christmas stockings of red cloth 
or suede finish paper and fill each one 
with sandwiches, popcorn, cookies and 
candies wrapped in waxed paper with 
a candy cane sticking out of the top. 
Let the folded napkin be the band 
around the stocking. Bottled drinks or 
punch will complete the refreshments. 
Let someone dressed as Santa pass 
out the gifts that have been collected 
in a basket, bag or small sleigh. 


Correct Answers to Games 
Christmas Morning on the Farm 


1. buck 6. pig 

2. rooster 7. peacock 
3. stallion 8. drake 

4. ram 9. gander 
5. bull 10. billy goat 


Off to Church 

1. Because he brought down the house. 

2. As long as he was Abel. 

3. The elephant took his trunk. 

4. The bear (bare) because he wore 
nothing. 

4. A little before Eve. 

6. When the dove brought the “green 
back” or when the “buck” entered 
the ark. 

7. Because they raised Cain. 

8. Bildad, the Shuhite, because he was 
only shoe high. 

9. David or Solomon or Abraham be- 
cause he was a ruler. 

10. Job with all his patience (patients). 


A Number Game 


Y\ 71S 
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1949 Index 
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Practical Home Economics 


For your convenience this index of articles published during the past 
year is divided according to subject matter. Each article is listed both by 
author and title. A list of books reviewed is also given. 


General 


A The ADA Convention; Marion L. 
Cronan. January, 20 

AHEA Highlights. September, 372 

An All-day Date for Christmas; Hazel T. 
Craig. December, 619 

Are Projected Visual Aids Worth While? ; 
Virginia Endly. March, 141 

Are You Taking Care of Your Books?; 
Pauline Moody. February, 78 

Arnold, Frances; Hobbies of Texas Home 
Demonstration Agents. September, 370 

The Art of Demonstration; Alice Brown 
and Genevieve Callahan. February, 76 

Assurance For You; James Joseph Robin- 
son. February, 73 


B Barnett, Dorothy J.; Building a House 
of Learning. May, 256 


Beach, Phyllis L.; Susy Sharp Says. April, 


202 

Bender, James F.; 10 Ways Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Can Promote Better 
Human Relations. September, 366 

The Betty Lamp—Is My Hobby; Beulah 
B. Richell. January, 16 

Better Teaching Through Better Discus- 
sion; Letitia Walsh. June, 312 

Boys Love to Cook; Adele G. Columbia. 
January, 19 

The Bride’s Course; Esther D. Shellman. 
June, 310 

Brown, Alice; The Art of Demonstration. 
February, 76 

Bruner, Carlene; Easter Novelty Sale. 
March, 142 

Budgeting for Health; Diana D. Erler. 
May, 258 

Building a House of Learning; Dorothy J. 
Barnett. May, 256 

Byers, Merle D.; Michigan’s Program for 
United Action in Homemaking Educa- 
tion. April, 198 


C Callahan, Genevieve; The Art of Dem- 
onstration. February, 76 

Campbell, Persia; Consumer Education. 
September, 368 

Clarifying Operations of Teaching; Louis 
Raths and Henrietta Fleck. October, 502 

Classroom of the Air Waves; Aline Mc- 
Kenzie. June, 313 

Coke Time; Betty Swan. February, 74 

Columbia, Adele G.; Boys Love to Cook. 
January, 19 

Consumer Education; Persia Campbell. 
September, 368 

Craig, Hazel T.; An All-day Date for 
Christmas. December, 619 

Cronan, Marion L.; The ADA Conven- 
tion. January, 20 


D Danley, Verna; Family Relationship 
Education in High School. January, 15 

Don’t Let Them Suffer; Betty T. Lindsay. 
October, 510 

Dye, Lucy Fellis: Home Nursing On the 
Air. May, 259 
Let’s Get Ready for Christmas. Nov., 566 
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E Easter Novelty Sale; Carlene Bruner. 
March, 142 

Endly, Virginia; Are Projected Visual 
Aids Worth While? March, 141 
Projection Unlimited. April, 201 

Erler, Diana D.; Budgeting for Health. 
May, 258 

Explore Your Field; June Jessup. Septem- 
ber, 374 


F A Family Living Course for Senior 
Boys and Girls, Part I; Dorothy J. 
Fuller. December, 616 

Family Relationship Education in High 
School; Verna Danley. January, 15 

Fiat, Melinda Jane; Make the AHEA Con.- 
vention Your Vacation This Year. 
March, 140 

Films for Teacher Education; Ann Noble. 
November, 565 

Fleck, Henrietta; What is Home Econom- 
ics Teaching? September, 369 
Clarifying Operations, of Teaching. 

October, 502 
Security-giving Operations. Nov., 564 
Show-how Operations. December, 622 

Fuller, Dorothy J.; A Family Living 
Course for Senior Boys and Girls, Part 
I. December, 616 


G Glimpses of Life in Japan; Dora S. 
Lewis. March, 138 

Good Working Relationships; Regina H. 
Westcott. October, 500 

Groll, Marjorie Griffin; Manners on the 
Job. June, 314 


H Hobbies of Texas Home Demonstration 
Agents; Frances Arnold. September, 370 

Home Economics in a French Village; 
Hazel Taylor Spitze. June, 316 

Home Nursing on the Air; Lucy Fellis 
Dye. May, 259 

Homemaking Instruction in a Sanatorium; 
Edna M. Jewert. February, 75 

Homemaking Scrapbook; Ruth Van Pet- 
ten. April, 200 

Homemaking Students on Stage; Doris H. 
Zumsteg. January, 18 


II Take This Woman; William F. Leg- 


gett. Part I: May, 257. Part II, June, 315 


J Jessup, June; Explore Your Field. Sep- 
tember, 374 

Jewert, Edna M.; Homemaking Instruction 
in a Sanatorium. February, 75 


L Leggett, William F.; I Take This Wom- 
an. Part I: May, 257. Part II: June, 315 
Random Notes on Christmas Customs. 

December, 620 

Let’s Get Ready for Christmas; Lucy 
Fellis Dye. November, 566 

Lewis, Dora S.; Glimpses of Life in Japan. 
March, 138 

Lindsay, Betty T.; Don’t Let Them Suffer. 
October, 510 


M Make the AHEA Convention Your 
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Vacation This Year; Melinda Jane Fiat. 
March, 140 

Manners on the Job; Marjorie Griffin 
Groll. June, 314 

Mason, Ruth E.; Work of the American 
Standards Association. October, 506 

McKenzie, Aline; Classroom of the Air 
Waves. June, 313 

Michigan’s Program for United Action in 
Homemaking Education; Merle D. 
Byers. April, 198 

Moody, Pauline; Are You Taking Care of 
Your Books? February, 78 


N Noble, Ann; Films for Teacher Edu- 


cation. November, 565 


P Ping, Lela Mae; Teaching Seniors to 
Teach Adults. November, 562 

Practicalities and Editorial; Ruthanna 
Russel. January, 4. February, 60. March, 
124. April, 188. May, 244. June, 300. 
September, 352. October, 488. November, 
552. December, 608 

Projection Unlimited; Virginia Endly. 
April, 201 

Put Your Hobby to Work; Mary Eloise 
Stone. October, 504 


R Random Notes on Christmas Customs; 
William F. Leggett. December, 620 

Raths, Louis; What is Home Economics 
Teaching? September, 369 
Clarifying Operations of Teaching. Octo- 

ber, 502 

Security-giving Operations. Nov., 564 
Show-how Operations. December, 622 

Richell, Beulah B.; The Betty Lamp—ts 
My Hobby. January, 16 

Robinson, James Joseph; Assurance For 
You. February, 73 F 

Russel, Ruthanna; Practicalities and Edi- 
torial. January, 4. February, 60. March, 
124. April, 188. May, 244. June, 300. 
September, 352. October, 488. November, 


552. December, 608 


S Security-giving Operations; Louis Raths 
and Henrietta Fleck. November, 564 
Setting Up A Sewing Center; Frances 
Mauck. October, 508 

Shellman, Esther D.; The Bride’s Course. 
June, 310 

Show-how Operations; Louis Raths and 
Henrietta Fleck. December, 622 

Simpson, Elizabeth J.; Tailor-Made Teach- 
ing Units. October, 503 

A Sunday Night Supper; Alma Clouse 
Teeter. February, 77 

Stone, Mary Eloise; Put Your Hobby to 
Work. October, 504 

Susy Sharp Says; Phyllis L. Beach. April, 
202 

Swan, Betty; Coke Time. February, 74 


T Tailor-Made Teaching Units; Elizabeth 
J. Simpson. October, 503 

Teaching Seniors to Teach Adults; Lela 
Mae Ping. November, 562 

Teeter, Alma Clouse: A Sunday Night 
Supper. February, 77 
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10. Ways Home tconomics Teachers Can 
Promote Better Human _ Relations; 
James F. Bender. September, 366 

Thinking Doesn’t Come Naturally; Letitia 
Walsh. May, 254 


V Van Petten, Ruth; Homemaking Scrap- 
book. April, 200 


W Walsh, Letitia; Better Thinking 
Through Better Discussion. June, 312. 
Thinking Doesn’t Come Naturally. May, 
254 

Westcott, Regina H.; Good Working Rela- 
tionships. October, 500 

What is Home Economics Teaching? ; 
Louis Raths and Henrietta Fleck. Sep- 
tember, 369. October, 502. November, 
564. December, 622 

Work of the American Standards Associa- 
tion; Ruth E. Mason. October, 506 


Y Your Professional Organizations—1949. 
January, 51 


Z Zumsteg, Doris H.; Homemaking Stu- 
dents on Stage. January, 18 


Clothing, Textiles 
and Good Grooming 


A Art and the Well-dressed Woman; Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. May, 263 

Astbury, Jean L.; A Fashion Fantasy. 
March, 144 


B Baste by Machine; Carolyn Ruby. 
March, 168 

Brooks, Belle C.; Democracy in a Textile 
Class. June, 319 

Brown, Mary. Hair Beauty. Nov., 568 
Glasses and the Girl. April, 206 
Graduation is the Beginning. May, 266 
New Year—New Face. January, 24 
Spring Hats—Complement Hair Styles. 

February, 82 

That Frosted Summer Look. June, 320 
The Touch of Your Hand. March, 145 


C Caplin, Jessie; Embroidery. Sept., 376 
Some Textile Teaching Devices. March, 
146. 


D Day, Dorothy S.; Notion Knowledge. 
September, 379 
Quick and Easy Gifts. November, 569 
Democracy in a Textile Class; Belle C. 
Brooks. June, 319 


E Embroidery; Jessie Caplin. Sept., 376 


F A Fashion Fantasy; Jean L. Astbury. 
March, 144 

Ferris, Josephine; Pressing Impressions. 
February, 80 

For Hair Beauty; Mary Brown. Nov., 568 


G Glasses and the Girl; Mary Brown. 
April, 206 

Graduation Is the Beginning; Mary Brown. 
May, 266 


Hi Henkel, J.; Shopping for the Mister. 
January, 22 

How to Make a Stocking Doll; Jean Web- 
ber Ross. December, 626 


L Lyle, Dorothy Siegert; New Drapery 
Fabrics. April, 204 


M Mauck, Frances; Setting Up a Sewing 

Center. October, 508. 

Sewing Tips. January, 48. February, 
115. March, 169. April, 227. May, 
288. June, 339. September, 408. Octo- 
ber, 535. November, 592. Dee., 643 

Metropolitan Museum of Art; Art and the 

Well-dressed Woman. May, 263 
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N New Drapery Fabrics; Dorothy Siegert 
Lyle. April, 204 ; 

New Year—New Face; Mary Brown. Jan- 
uary, 24 

Notion Knowledge; Dorothy S. Day. Sep- 
tember, 379 


© Off to the Beach. June, 318 


P Pattern of the Month. January, 21. 
February, 79. March, 143. April, 203. 
May, 261. June, 317. September, 375. 
October, 507. Nov., 567. Dec., 623 

Pressing Impressions; Josephine Ferris. 
February, 80 


@ Quick and Easy Gifts; Dorothy S. Day. 
November, 569 


R Roseberry, E. D.; Shopping for the 
Mister. January, 22 

Ross, Jean Webber; How to Make a Stock- 
ing Doll. December, 626 

Ruby, Carolyn; Baste by Machine. March, 
168 


S Sewing Tips; Frances Mauck. January, 
48. February, 115. March, 169. April, 
227. May, 288. June, 339. September, 
408. Oct.. 535. Nov., 592. Dec., 643 

Shears and Scissors. September, 379 

Shopping for the Mister; E. D. Roseberry 
and J. Henkel. January, 22 

Some Textile Teaching Devices; Jessie 
Caplin. March, 146 
Spring Fashion Notebook. Dec., 624 

Spring Hats— Complement Hair Styles; 
Mary Brown. February, 82 


T That Frosted Summer Look; Mary 
Brown. June, 320 

The Touch of Your Hand; Mary Brown. 
March, 145 


Home Furnishings 
and Equipment 


A Attention: Budget Busters; Wyverne L. 
Flatt. June, 341 


C Carpet and Rug Trends. March, 147 
Closets—A Student Project; Lois Cook. 
May, 270 
Clothes Dryers; Lois Cook. Nov., 574 
Convenient Outlets. April, 207 
Cook, Lois; Closets—A Student Project. 
May, 270 
Clothes Dryers, November, 574 
Handy Paper Products Help in House- 
keeping. May, 268 
Home Freezers. September, 382 
How to Care for Floors. January, 26 
Iron Parade, December, 630 
The Kitchen Sink. January, 28 
Our Heritage of Fine American Furni- 
ture. March, 148 
A Survey of Ironers. December, 627 
Tips for Easier Spring Housecleaning. 
April, 208 
Washing Machines. October, 513 
What Do You Know About Silverware? 
February, 83 


D Dunne, Irene M.; New Chairs from 
Old. October, 511 


F Facts About American Dinnerware. 
June, 324 

Flatt, Wyverne L.; Attention: Budget 
Busters. June, 341 


Hi Handy Paper Products Help in House- 
keeping; Lois Cook. May, 268 

Home Freezers; Lois Cook. Sept., 381 

Household Equipment Survey; Margaret 
Seberger. November, 571 

How to Care for Floors; Lois Cook. Janu- 
ary, 26 


I I Was a Suitcase Teacher; [Hoe Little. 
September, 381 
Iron Parade; Lois Cook. December, 630 


K The Kitchen Sink; Lois Cook. Jan., 28 


L Little, Iloe; I Was a Suitcase Teacher. 
September, 381 


N New Chairs from Old; Irene M. Dunne. 
October, 511 


© Our Heritage of Fine American Furni- 
ture; Lois Cook. March, 148 


R Research on Farm Kitchen Utensils. 
February, 112 


S Seberger, Margaret; Household Equip- 
ment Survey. November, 571 

Sprackling, Helen; Table Setting for To- 
day. June, 321 

Spring Time is Clean-up Time. April, 210 

Survey of Ironers; Lois Cook. Dec., 627 


T Table Setting for Today; Helen Sprack- 
ling. June, 321 

Tips for Easier Spring Housecleaning; 
Lois Cook. April, 208 


W Wallpaper Trends. May, 267 

Washing Machines; Lois Cook. Oct., 513 

What Do You Know About Silverware?; 
Lois Cook. February, 83 


Better Foods and 
School Lunch Section 


A All Together for the School Lunch 
Program; Ruth M. Cutter. June, 331 
Apples Are in Season; Patricia Appleyard. 

October, 519 
Appleyard, Patricia; Apples Are in Sea- 
son. October, 519 
A Bit About Cheese. January, 31 
Fresh From the Freezer. September, 386 
Indian Super Market. June, 328 
Jam and Jelly Lessons. December, 634 
Meat From Nuts. February, 91 
No Time for Breakfast? March, 154 
Practice in Time Saving. November, 579 
Arnquist, Betty; Cooking Is Fun. May, 274 
The Art of Garnishing; Helen Houston 
Boileau. May, 272 


B A Bit About Cheese; Patricia Apple- 
yard. January, 31 

Blair, E. C.; How to Adapt Quantity Rec- 
ipes to Your Needs. January, 35 

Boileau, Helen Houston; The Art of Gar- 
nishing. May, 272 

Broil for Flavor and Savor; Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace. April, 212 


C Centralized School Lunch Systems—for 
300 Children in Maine; Helen 
Shorey; —for 1800 Children in Wash- 
ington; Marie Copeland. December, 636 

A Challenge for Teachers; Ruthanna Rus- 
sel. June, 326 

Clayton, Christine B.; Keeping Up to Date 
on Nutrition. Part III: January, 30. 
Part IV: February, 88 

Cooking Is Fun; Betty Arnquist. May, 274 

Cooking Outdoors; Lucy Fellis Dye. Sep- 
tember, 389 

Cronan, Marion L.; School Lunch Menus 
and Quantity Recipes. January, 36. Feb- 
ruary, 94. March, 158. April, 220. May, 
278. June, 331. September, 392. Octo- 
ber, 522. November, 582. December, 638 

Cutter, Ruth M.; All Together for the 
School Lunch Program. June, 331 


D Davis, C. M.; Layout and Equipment 
for the School Lunch. May, 277 

Dietitians’ Creed; Aris McNair. June, 330 

Dye, Lucy; Cooking Outdoors. Sept., 389 
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E Even Breakfast Can Be Romantic; Wil- 
liam F. Leggett. March, 156 

Explanation of Some Cooking Results; 
Elizabeth Hedgecock. January, 33 


F Food Research at Oregon State; Aya 
Iwasaki. June, 327 

Frances Agnes (Sister); A Parochial 
School Lunchroom. November, 581 

Fresh From the Freezer; Patricia Apple- 
yard, September, 386 

From a la €arte to an A Lunch; Mary 
Campbell. February, 93 


G Game Cookery; Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. November, 578 

Glory Be to Cooks!; Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. September, 388 

Goodell, Martha; Nutrition for Children. 
March, 153 


H Hedgecock, Elizabeth; Explanation of 
Some Cooking Results. January, 33 

High Protein at Low Cost; Eula Morris. 
September, 390 

Home On the Range 70 Years Ago; Helen 
Thomson. May, 276 

How Many Calories Do Children Need?; 
Clara Mae Taylor. October, 516 

How to Adapt Quantity Recipes to Your 
Needs; E. C. Blair. January, 35 


I Indian Super Market; Patricia Apple- 
yard. June, 328 

Iwasaki, Aya; Food Research at Oregon 
State. June, 327 


J Jam and Jelly Lessons—at your con- 
venience; Patricia Appleyard. Decem- 
ber, 634 

Johnson, Ruth F.; Make Plans for a 
School Lunch Class. October, 521 


K Keeping Up to Date on Nutrition; 
Christine B. Clayton. Part III: January, 
30. Part IV: February, 88 

Kitcheneering in Hawaii; Helen Shular. 
November, 576 


L Layout and Equipment for the School 
Lunch; C. M. Davis. May, 277 

Leftovers Successfully Camouflaged; Lily 
Haxworth Wallace. January, 32 

Leggett, William F.; Even Breakfast Can 
Be Romantic. March, 156 

Let’s Make Doughnuts; Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. October, 518 

Lunch Box Lesson. September, 402 

Lyle, Mary S.; Rice Around the World. 
April, 213 


M McMillin, Martha; Publicizing the 
School Cafeteria. April, 220 
=" Aris H.; Dietitians’ Creed. June, 
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Make Plans for a School Lunch Class; 
Ruth F. Johnson. October, 521 

Meat From Nuts; Patricia Appleyard. 
February, 91 

M-m-m-m-- Fudge; Lily Haxworth Wallave. 
February, 90 

Morris, Eula; High Protein at Low Cost. 
September, 390 


N No Time for Breakfast; Patricia Apple- 
yard. March, 154 

Nutrition for Children; Martha Goodell. 
March, 153 


© Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; O. C. 
Pogge. March, 157 


P Pancake Lore; Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
December, 632 

A Parochial School Lunchroom; Sister 
Frances Agnes. November, 581 

Pogge, O. C.; Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. March, 157 
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Practice in Time Saving; Patricia Apple- 
yard. November, 579 

Prepare for Equipment Purchases; Marion 
L. Cronan. April, 215 

Publicizing the School Cafeteria; Martha 
McMillin. April, 220 


@ Questions and Answers on Anti-Oxi- 
dants. October, 530 


R Recipe of the Month. January, 29. 
February, 87. March, 151. April, 211. 
May, 271. June, 325. September, 386. 
October, 515. November, 575. Decem- 
ber, 631 

Rice Around the World; Mary S. Lyle. 
April, 213 

Russel, Ruthanna; A Challenge for Teach- 
ers. June, 326 


S School Food Service Association Con- 
ference; M. L. Cronan. February, 92 
School Lunch Menus and Quantity Rec- 
ipes; Marion L. Cronan. January, 36. 
February, 94. March, 158. April, 220. 
May, 278. June, 331. September, 392. 
October, 522. November, 582. Decem- 

ber, 638 
Shular, Helen; Kitcheneering in Hawaii. 
November, 576 


T Taylor, Clara Mae; How Many Calories 
Do Children Need? October, 516 

That Angel Cake; Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
March, 152 

That Crowning Touch; Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. June, 329 

Thomson, Helen; Home on the Range 70 
Years Ago. May, 276 
Why Don’t They Eat? December, 635 

Thrifty Meat Dishes; Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. May, 275 


W Wallace, Lily Haxworth; Broil for 
Flavor and Savor. April, 212 
Game Cookery. November, 578 
Glory Be to Cooks! September, 388 
Leftovers Successfully Camouflaged. Jan- 

uary, 32 

Let’s Make Doughnuts. October, 518 
M-m-m-m--Fudge. February, 90 
Pancake Lore, December, 632 
That Angel Cake. March, 152 
That Crowning Touch. June, 329 
Thrifty Meat Dishes. May, 275 

Why Don’t They Eat?; Helen Thomson, 
December, 635 


Departments 


A Appleyard, Patricia; What’s Going On 
in Foods. January, 40. February, 98. 
March, 160. April, 222. May, 280. June, 
332. September, 396. October, 526. No- 
vember, 586. December, 640 

Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. January, 12. 
February, 68. March, 136. April, 194. 
May, 250. June, 306. September, 362. 
October, 496. November, 558. Decem- 
ber, 614. 


B Books in Review. January, 8. February, 
64. March, 130. April, 192. May, 248. 
June, 304. September, 360. October, 492. 
November, 556. December, 612 

The Bulletin Board. January, 10. Febru- 
ary; 68. March, 134. April, 196. May, 
252. June, 307. September, 364. Octo- 
ber, 492. November, 560. December, 615 


C Codish, Rajean M.; What’s Going On 
in Textiles. January, 44. February, 102. 
March, 166. April, 226. May, 282. June, 
338 


Cook, Lois: What’s Going On in the 
Home. January, 42. February, 104. 
March, 164. April, 224. May, 284. June, 
334. September, 400. October, 528. No- 
vember, 588. December, 644 


D Day, Dorothy S.; What’s Going On in 
Textiles. September, 414, October, 530. 
November, 590. December, 642 


F Frances Mary (Sister); The Bulletin 
Board. November, 560 


N News Notes and Dates to Remember. 
January, 6. February, 62. March, 126. 
April, 190. May, 246. June, 302. Sep- 
tember, 354. October, 490. November, 
554. December, 610 


W What’s Going On in Foods; Patricia 
Appleyard. January, 40. February, 98. 
March, 160. April, 222. May, 280. June, 
332. September, 396. October, 526. No- 
vember, 586. December, 640 


What’s Going On in the Home; Lois Cook. 
January, 42. February, 104. March, 164. 
April, 224. May, 284. June, 334. Sep- 
tember, 400. October, 528. November, 
588. December, 644 


What’s Going On in Textiles; Rajean M. 
Codish. January, 44. February, 102. 
March, 166. April, 226. May, 282. June, 
338 


What’s Going On in Textiles; Dorothy S. 
Day. September, 404. October, 530. No- 
vember, 590. December, 642 


Books in Review 


All About Modern Decorating. Sept., 360 

Andre Simon’s French Cook Book. Janu- 
ary, 53 

Ann Batchelder’s Cookbook. Sept., 425 

Antoinette Pope School Candy Book. De- 
cember, 613 

Antoinette Pope School Cookbook. Feb- 
ruary, 117 

Applied Textiles. February, 64 

The Art of Egg Cookery. September, 425 

The Art of Fish Cookery. June, 305 


Barrel of Fun. June, 345 
Big Book of Laughs. December, 613 


Child Care and Guidance. February, 64 

Child Growth and Development. Septem- 
ber, 360 

The Christmas Cookie Book. Dec., 613 

Clothing for Moderns. May, 248 

Cooking for One. June, 305 

Cooperative Extension Werk. October, 492 

The Consumer Interest. September, 360 

Costume and You. April, 192 


Delightes for Ladies. September, 425 
The Dolls of Yesterday. March, 130 


Family Heusing. September, 360 

The Family and Its Relationships. Feb., 64 

Fashions in Furnishings. May, 248 

5,000 Years of Glass. January, 8 

Food Products. January, 53 

Foods. February, 116 

Foods and Principles of Cookery. June, 
304 

Foods: Their Nutritive, Ecoonmic and So- 
cial Values. November, 600 

From An English Oven. April, 192 

Fundamentals of Bacteriology. Nov., 556 


Hand Made Jewelry. March, 132 

Here’s Looking at You. June, 304 

Home Furnishing. March, 130 

Home Mechanics. October, 492 

Homemaking Education for Adults. De- 
cember, 612 

Honor Among Cooks. September, 426 

The House for You to Build, Buy or Rent. 
February, 64 

The Household Manual. June, 304 

How I Cook It. September, 427 

How to Make Your Own Draperies. March, 
130 

How to Restore Antiques. January, 8 
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CHRISTMAS 
d “PACKAGE” 
BANQUETS 
WITH 
DECORATIONS 
$5.00 
(WITHOUT 
DECORATIONS 
—50c) 


What is a 
“Package” Banquet? 


FINALLY we are able to offer you com- 
plete plans AND DECORATIONS for your 
banquets. Until recently we could not obtain 
these materials, but NOW they are available 
again, and HERE THEY ARE. You have 
a choice of TWO LOVELY BANQUETS, 
listed below. 

And WHY should these banquets cost 
$5.00? Because with THESE banquets you 
receive COMPLETE DECORATIVE MaA- 
TERIALS, ready to put that banquet on 
without buying another thing. We are doing 
the shopping for you, and—at a bargain, at 
ONLY ten cents a guest. You will receive— 


1. COMPLETE instructions for the ban- 
quet. 

2. PLANS for the program and enter- 
tainment. 

3. PATTERNS for the decorations, center- 
piece for the table, invitation, place 
card, nut cup, candle holder, and pro- 
gram-cover in EVERY banquet. 

. DECORATIVE PAPER AND MATE- 
RIALS to make the above items for 
FIFTY GUESTS! 

What could be simpler than to get BOTH 
plans and materials in one handy package? 
BUY A PACKAGE BANQUET and save 
both time and money. Allow ONE package 
for Each FIFTY guests. 


> 


A Christmas Program— 


$5.00 


A beautiful program suitable for 
a tea, banquet, or fashion show! 
Lovely and original patterns AND 
materials for invitations, center piece, 
place-cards, nut-cups, and _ candle- 
holders, with program, too. ALL 
DECORATIONS INCLUDED! 


Christmas Tea or Banquet— 


$5.00 


A fashion show, tea, mother-daughter ban- 
quet, may be adapted to this program, com- 
plete decorations. A lovely golden organ 
with choir boy figures singing is an unusual 
and distinctive center-piece. A tiny Xmas 
wreath holds the placecard and candle. 


A “PACKAGE” BANQUET—DECORA- 
TIONS FOR FIFTY. 


Order Today For Immediate 
Shipment. 


GILLUM BOOK CO. 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


(Write for our complete catalog) 
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How Personalities Grow. May, 248 

How to Talk Well. November, 556 

How You Look and Dress. December, 612 

Hungarian-American Cook Book. April, 
192 

Inglenook Cookbook. January, 53 

Introductory Foods. June, 305 

A Job for Every Woman. January, 8 

Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics. 
vember, 556 

Marriage. December, 612 

Menus and Recipes for the Discriminating 
Hostess. March, 130 

Mind Your Own Business. January, 8 

More Food for the Body, for the Soul. 
June, 305 

Mineral Nutrition of Plants and Animals. 
March, 130 

Now You’re Cookin’. February, 117 

Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. 
September, 360 


No- 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness. May, 248 | 


Off to College. September, 424 

The Pie Book. May, 248 

A Recipe Primer. November, 556 

Scandinavian Cookery for Americans. Jan- 
uary, 8 

Selected Works of Henry Clapp Sherman. 
February, 64 

Shower Parties for All Occasions. Oct., 544 

Stonington Cooks and Cookery. Nov., 600 

The Story of Silk. October, 492 

Tante Marie’s French Kitchen. Dec., 613 

A Textbook of Practical Nursing. Sep- 
tember, 424 

Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. June, 

4, 
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Toll House Tried and True Recipes. April, 
192 

Treasured Polish Recipes for Americans. 
June, 305 

A Treasury of Good Night Stories. March, 
130 


A Treasury of Parties for Boys and Girls. 
February, 117 

A Treasury of Parties for Little Children. 
February, 117 

Tricks Every Boy Can Do. June, 345 

Upholstering Home Furniture. Oct., 492 

You and Your Family. April, 192 

The Young Consumer. April, 192 

Your Clothes and Personality. Nov. 556 

Your First Hundred Meals. September, 426 

Youth Comes of Age. January, 8 

The Working Girl’s Own Cookbook. Janu- 
ary, 53 

Workbook Manual for Marriage and the 
Family. November, 556 
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Holiday Greetings 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
ITEMS 


GIFT 
WRAPPINGS 


42 CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS—$1.00 


TWO lovely boxes of Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, 21 in each. BOTH for 
$1.00. TWO each of 21 different cards 
in artistic designs and colors. A 
CHRISTMAS BARGAIN! GOOD 
QUALITY — GOOD SIZE — GOOD 
VALUE! 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-WRAPPING 
PACKAGE—$1.00 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BARGAIN! 
With this package you can wrap TEN 
large or TWENTY medium-sized gifts 
at only 10c or 5c a gift! Let your class 
set up a GIFT-WRAPPING BOOTH 
and make a good profit. 

TEN large sheets assorted Xmas 

papers, 20 x 24. 

110 assorted colored Christmas stick- 

ers. 

Ribbons, assorted Xmas colors. 

20 attractive Xmas tags and labels. 

1 roll of Christmas cellophane Scotch 

tape. 

ALL you need to wrap TEN to 

TWENTY Xmas packages! 


Order Today for Immediate Shipment 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


(Write for our Complete Catalog) 








For Christmas 


Give a 
fellow Home Economist 


Practical Home Economics, | year $2.00 
A Binder for Practical Home 


Economics 2.50 
History of Home Economics 1.50 
Pioneers in Home Economics 50 
Historic Costume Chart -50 
Period Furniture Chart 50 
Creative Careers in Home 

Economics 40 


On a combination of 3 or more, 
deduct 10%. Christmas Card, in 
your name, sent with gift. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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please send mes: Regional Recipe Collection 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 


1. BEST FOODS Page 609 


FREE BOOKLET: 


Please send me the new Best Foods Menu Planner 





full of exciting recipes for every occasion, featuring regional 


cookery. 


Using Baking Soda 


2. CHURCH AND DWIGHT COMPANY, INC. Page 645 


a .. The Baking Soda Story. 
b......copies Bake the Baking Soda Way for classroom 
use. 


Movie on Dyes 





3. E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
MOVIE ON COLORFASTNESS Page 607 


—P lease lend us a print of your motion picture 





Lesson plans and manuals, student 
leaflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
booklets, fashion bulletins and many 
other helps . . . free or for a small 
cost. Mail the one handy coupon for 
as many as you can use. 


Harnessing the Rainbow to be shown on date marked below: 
a. ist Choice $0 eee 

b. 2nd Choice 

CrP COMI 6s A tidsin's bw 





d. Estimated Audience 


An interest in unusual foods helps break down dietary a aE Sree 
prejudices, so encourage your students to use recipes 
for unfamiliar dishes. For ideas, see the latest BEST 
FOODS Menu Planner, featuring regional cookery. 


4. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. PHE 1249 
Page 646 


: : : : — Please send The Personality of a House for 10 days’ 
The leavening agent is a small but vitally important 
ingredient in a baked product. Using baking soda, 
one of the major leavening agents, will be easier with 
CHURCH AND DWIGHT’s booklets for reference. 


free examination on approval. At the end of 10 days I 
agree to remit $5.00, plus a few cents postage, or return 
the book postpaid. 

DU PONT’s movie on dyes, espe- 
fe cially designed for home economics 


classes, explains in non-technical 
terms just what colorfastness is and 


Christmas Cards and Wrappings 








gives many other important facts 5. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 650 
= students should know about dyes 
and methods of dyeing. a 42 Christmas Greeting Cards. $1.00. 
pe pL | SON Sree | Re ene 
Emily Post, America’s authority on gracious living, b Christmas Gift-Wrapping Package. $1.00. 
tells in this book how to plan a home of beauty and c Send Complete Catalog. 


distinction. FUNK AND WAGNALLS’ | attractive 
book would make a wonderful Christmas gift for a 
fellow home economist or for your classroom—from 


you. Christmas Banquets 


In tune with the holiday season is GILLUM’s newest 6. GILLUM BOOK COMPANY Page 650 
offer—Christmas cards and a Christmas gift wrapping 
package. If you’re pressed for time, yuu’ll be great- 


ms ; a a ' 
ful for the chance to buy these supplies by mail. Please send me the following Christmas “Package” Banquet: 


a Banquet I—A Christmas Program. $5.00. 
Are you responsible for a Christmas banquet or for b Banquet II—Christmas Tea or Banquet. $5.00. 
refreshments or decorations for a Christmas party? 
Supplement the ideas in our December party article c......I want banquets without decorations for 50c. 





by sending for the GILLUM BOOK COMPANY’s sets 
of decorations and party ideas. The banquet ideas can 
also be obtained separately for only fifty cents. 


Just ONE coupon to fill in: See page 652 
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Wax Demonstration Kit 
7. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. Cover 2 
a Please send me Paste Wax Demonstration Kit— 


including a 1-lb. can of Johnson’s Paste Wax, demonstra- 
tion suggestions, and educational literature. 


eee 


a 


To show home management classes 
how to use paste waxes, send for 
the free paste wax demonstration 


: 

x ’, * 
kit offered by S. C. JOHNSON JOHNSONS. 
AND SON. Also order the free 7 PASTE 


circulars which are available for | 
classroom distribution. i WAX 


b I need copies of circulars available in 
quantity. 





To Help in Student Guidance 
8. LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a......Send me one copy of Creative Careers in Home Eco- 
nomics, 32 pages. Price 40c. 


Every home economics department should have its 
own copy of Creative Careers in Home Economics. 
This summary of the many fields open to home econo- 
mists is an invaluable recruiting device. It will help 
you to answer better students’ questions on career 
possibilities in your field. Be sure there is a copy 
in your guidance office and the library career file, too. 


b......Send me .. copies of Creative Careers. Ten or 
more, 35c. Cash enclosed $ 


Give Practical for Christmas 
9, PracticAL Home Economics 


————Send a year’s subscription to PracticaL Home Eco- 
Nomics as a Christmas gift to another home economist. 
The price is only $2.00. We will mail a gift card from you 
to your friend. Just write her name and address in the 
space provided below. 

Name Gifts for other friends may be a problem, but you 
need not worry about what to give the home econo- 
mists on your list. They will be grateful every month 
of the year for a subscription to their favorite profes- 
sional magazine—PraActTicAL HOME ECONOMICs. 


Street 


City 


| 


Facts About Bananas 
10. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH-12-49 Cover 4 
———yYes, I want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. “Why,” PF dotacal student P ask, 
shouldn’t we put bananas in the 
refrigerator?” To help you answer 
this and other questions on ba- 
nanas, the UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY offers a series of book- 
lets on this popular fruit. 





Electric Equipment Information 


11. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Pages 605, 611 
a Please send me information about the Westing- 
house 5-Year School Plan. 
Copies, Electric Home Appliances. 
Appliance Fact Folders. 
Copies, Home Laundering. 
Laundering Fact Folders. 
Copies, Electric Household Refrigeration. 
Refrigeration Fact Folders. 
Sets of 6 Home Freezing Guides (30c). 
Copies They Never Suspected. 
Nutrition Fact Folders. 
Cash enclosed $ 


In December, it is time to collect 
teaching material for the new term. 
Have you checked your files lately 
to see what WESTINGHOUSE 
literature is missing? Be sure to 
order enough copies for next year’s 
equipment classes. Also, you will 
want to investigate their five-year 
equipment offer to see if it is the 
best plan for your school. 


Your Name (Print) 


Here is your coupon 


Address 





City a .... State 


Check the teaching aids you want, fill in the 
one convenient coupon ... then tear along 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pages 
to Practical Home Economics. 


School or Organization 
Number of Pupils Taught, Girls 
Total Money Enclosed ........ 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


Note: When you want more than one copy 
of a bontilet, state exactly how many. 
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Double Danger 


Curonic SUB-PAR HEALTH ...and a shorter life span. 
Because of these double dangers that the overweight must 
face ... efforts are being pressed to find safe and effi- 
cient ways to bring weight down to “normal” levels, at 
no sacrifice of adequate nutrition. 

To this end, the Sugar Research Foundation has estab- 
lished research projects to investigate optimum balances 
among the three principal foods—protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate. Studies which are now being pursued indicate 


that, in the normal and reducing diet, carbohydrate has 


other functions than simply that of supplying energy. 
The Foundation is also investigating the way in which 
fat is converted to carbohydrate, and carbohydrate to fat. 
It already has been discovered that certain micro-organ- 
isms have the power to change inexpensive carbohydrates 
into scarcer fats. This may open the door to an increase 
in the supply of edible and industrial fats and oils. 
Details of the Foundation’s program in the fields of nu- 
trition, physiology and organic chemistry will be sent on 


request to interested individuals and organizations. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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a new, authoritative booklet now 
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available ZZEE for your classes 





““Money Saving Tips on Marketing’’ is 
just what the name implies. It contains 24 
pages of precise guidance from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and other 
authoritative sources on how to judge 
freshness and quality in vegetables, poul- 
try and seafood. 

This booklet gives home economics stu- 
dents and homemakers a concise market- 
ing guide, complete in its information yet 
small enough to be carried in a handbag. 

The new booklet is available without 
charge for classroom distribution. Use the 





coupon section of this publication or let us 
know your requirements by letter or a 
postcard to the address below. 


* * * 


At the same time, you will probably 
wish to order copies of “‘Modern Trends in 
Marketing’’—three informative folders on 
the distribution of vegetables, poultry 
and fish from source to market. They have 
proved so popular with home economics 
teachers that they have been reissued and 
are again available in reasonable quantities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 
commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 


@%ceN@) ‘The presence of this seal indicates that 
ORC CEPT Re eae : : 
(afc, all nutrition statements in this adver- 
: ittette < tisement have been found acceptable 
SND; = by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
‘soins Of the American Medical Association. 


wo DAIRY COUNCIL 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 





More light on 
Ice Cream’s food value 


Now, actual analyses show ice cream to 





be a better source of vital nutrients 
than previously believed. 


It is now established that ice cream can make an 
important contribution to the daily intake of 
many dietary essentials. 

Heretofore, our knowledge of the individual 
nutrients of ice cream was based entirely on 
calculated values. Only recently have actual 
analytical data on the food value of ice cream 
been made available. 

The first complete data on commercial ice 
cream of specified composition are contained in 
the work of Dahlberg and Loosli.* For this study, 
vanilla ice cream was manufactured in a commer- 
cial plant according to standard procedures but 
under scientifically controlled conditions. 

These analytical data show that, in general, we 
had underestimated the nutritive content of ice 
cream. This was particularly true of riboflavin 
and vitamin A. 

Here are the results of that work: 


Nutrient Content of 100 Grams of Vanilla Ice Cream* 
(approximate measure = % quart) 








Food Pro- | | Cal- Phos- Vita- Thia- Ribo- 
Energy tein | Fat cium | phorus Iron min A mine flavin Niacin 
| 0.12 0.04 | 0.24 ~~ 0.10 
206 3.85 12.06 0.12 0.11 Milli- 548 Milli- | Milli- Milli- 
Calories Grams | Grams | Grams | Grams | grams | 1.U. grams | grams — grams 








It is gratifying to those of us intimately concerned with 
nutrition problems to know that ice cream is even better 
nutritionally than we had thought. These reliable figures on the 
food value of ice cream will meet a need long felt by 

everyone concerned with planning adequate diets, whether 

to please normal appetites, or the often difficult appetites 

of the convalescent and the aged. 





111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Showing students new econ- 
omies in tempting, nutri- 
tious meat dishes? Tell them 
about the high supple- 
mentary protein and other 
important nutrient qualities 
of whole-grain NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT. Here 
are some inviting recipes 
tested in National Biscuit 
Company test kitchens. 





ca SPRING LAMB STEW 


12 lb. breast of 
lamb, cubed 
4 tbsp. fat 
V2 «. sliced onion 
V2 ¢. sliced green 
pepper I c. cooked or 
I tsp. salt canned peas 
4 NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT biscuits 
Brown lamb in fat. Add onion, green 
pepper, salt, paprika, vinegar and 
water or stock. Cover tightly. Sim- 
mer about | hour or until lamb is 
tender. Make paste of flour and 
water. Add to lamb; cook, stirring, 
until gravy thickens. Add peas. 
Cover; cook 5 minutes. Coarsely 
crumble NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT; arrange on serving plate 
and top with lamb stew. Serves 4 to 5. 


1/2 tsp. paprike 

I tsp. vinegar 

2 c. water or stock 
2 tbsp. flour 

VY ¢. water 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


OVEN CROQUETTES 


4 NABISCO SHREDDED | tsp. grated onion 
WHEAT biscuits, I c. finely diced 
cooked lamb 
I egg, beaten 

3 thsp. milk 
¥Y% tsp. salt 

VY tsp. pepper 

I tsp. prepared 

mustard 


finely rolled 
I thsp. melted fat 
12 c. mashed potatoes 
2 tbsp. finely 
chopped green pepper 
I c. drained whole 
kernel corn 


Mix crumbs from 2 NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT biscuits with 
fat; reserve for crumbing. Combine 
remaining crumbs with remaining 
ingredients; mix well. Shape into 6 
cylinders; roll in crumbs, place in 
greased shallow pan and bake in 
hot oven (400°F.) 40 minutes. 
Serve plain or with sauce or gravy. 
Serves 6. 





CURRIED LAMB . 


V3 ¢. chopped onion Dash of cayenne 


2 thsp. fat VY c. chopped 
VW c. flour celery leaves 
12 tsp. curry 2c. hot meat 

powder stock and water 
I tsp. salt 1/2 ¢. cubed, 


cooked lamb 


4 NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
biscuits, coarsely crumbled 


Sauté onion in fat. Add flour, 
curry powder, salt, cayenne and 
celery leaves. Blend thoroughly. 
Add hot meat stock and, stirring 
constantly, cook slowly until 
thickened. Stir in lamb and re- 
heat. Serve on crumbled 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 
with chutney or preserves. 
Serves 4. 




















FREE! Send penny-postcard for ‘Delicious, 
Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for luncheon, 
for dinner.” National Biscuit Co., 444 W. 15th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Spotlight on the 
Riboflavin in Ice Cream 


Here is evidence that the riboflavin in ice cream is 






almost completely available for use by the body. 







It was discovered recently that by actual analysis the 
riboflavin content of ice cream is much higher than — 
previously believed. This is important news but it is 
only the first chapter of the story. 
Other recent research proves that riboflavin occurs 
in ice cream in a form that the body can use efficiently. 
A study conducted by Everson and co-workers* in 
which college women served as experimental subjects, 
shows that the riboflavin of ice cream is almost 100% 
available to the human body. 
When a supplement of riboflavin was furnished 
by ice cream, it was nearly as well absorbed as the 
vitamin in its pure crystalline form and better 
than that in two other test foods studied. These 
facts are illustrated in the chart below. 
The presence of nutritive constituents in foods is not 
alone sufficient to insure proper nourishment. Nutrients 
also must be in a form which can be assimilated 
readily and put to use by the body. It is increasingly 
apparent that availability of nutrients is just as 
important as is actual 
nutrient content in 
AVAILABILITY OF RIBOFLAVIN selecting foods for 
FROM THREE SOURCES specific dietary recom- 
100% mendations. It is reas- i 
90% suring to know that, as 
to riboflavin, ice cream 
ranks high on both 
counts. This is impor- 
tant for everyone 
concerned with planning 
nutritious diets, whether 
to please normal appe- 
ice | |Food! | Food tites, or the often 
Cream A B difficult appetites of 
the ill and the aged. 
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CRYSTALLINE RIBOFLAVIN 






























*Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. 
Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas and almonds judged 
by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr. p 
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Don't be your age 


than they are, nutrition research offers sound advice 


VERYONE knows that science has increased the 
number of years we can expect to live. We are 
learning, also, to make the extra years count. Good 
nutrition is one important factor in extending 
the period of adult vitality. 

Recent research makes it apparent that, while 
aging persons may need less calories because of 
decreasing energy requirements, it is highly 
desirable for their health and happiness to keep the 
nutrients in their diets at a high level. 


Learn from nutrition research—Ohlson and 
associates* have studied groups of older women. 
Important observations were made as to their 
dietary habits, their physical status, and their 
need for protein, calcium, and phosphorus. These 
older women were found to need protein for 
maintenance of body tissues just as much as 
younger women. If they omitted milk from their 
diets, their intakes of protein, and of other 
nutrients suffered. 

Approximately one gram of calcium daily was 
found to be necessary, on the average, to keep these 
older women in calcium equilibrium. However, 
since calcium is not abundantly distributed 
among foods, the women received this amount of 
calcium only if their diets contained liberal 
amounts of milk and milk products. The calcium 
content of the women’s diets was directly 
related to the amount of milk they consumed. 

Many adults, especially women, show a 
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To all who want to look and feel younger 





skeletal structure by the age of fifty. This condition 
may lead to broken bones and the familiar stoop 
shoulders of old age. The precise mechanism 
requires further study. 


Make your extra years count—In the study, the 
groups of women considered to have good health 
tended to drink more milk, eat more vegetables, 
whole-grain cereals, and eggs than women in 
corresponding poor health groups. The study 
suggests that ill health may be associated 
with food intakes that are unsatisfactory in 
quality and quantity. But the authors point out 
that while ill health itself may result in reduction 
of food intake, the symptoms of ill health also 
may be exaggerated by inadequate food. 

As the American life span increases, the need to 
guard the health of older citizens grows more 
and more vital. Good nutrition constitutes one 
important factor of protection. Liberal 
consumption of milk and its products is one basic 
step toward good nutrition. 


*Ohlson, M. A., Roberts, P. H., Joseph, S. A., and Nelson, P.M. 
Dietary practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age. 

J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:286 (April) 1948. 

Roberts, P. H., Kerr, C. H., and Ohlson, M. A. Nutritional status 
of older women. J. Am, Diet. Assn. 24:292 (April) 1948. 


Ohlson, M. A., Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Jackson, L., 
Brown, E. G., and Roberts, P. H. Studies of the protein 
requirements of women. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:744 (Sept.) 1948. 
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Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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This is a standard Ar 
you follow for 
positive recipe 

results 








is the standard to follow for the FASTEST. 
FINEST. SUREST, EASIEST COOKING RESULTS 


FOR PERFECT COOKING PERFORMANCE—“CP” is the 
guide to follow. It is just as exact, just as sure as the 
measurements you follow in a favorite recipe. “CP” 
means that the brand-name gas range on which it ap- 
pears has been built and tested to meet the highest 
standards of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation—standards created on recommendations made 
by the American Gas Association, home economists, 
the LP Gas Association, and by leading manufacturers. 

“CP” is an unbiased buying guide. It was created 
for the homemakers’ protection. It is their guide to 
tops in automatic cooking results, every time. For 
tops in teaching results, use a gas range built to 
“CP” standards. 


= | SEEN 
Va Ke OLD STOVE ROUND-UP TIME 


Now, you have the best opportunity in years 
to replace old equipment with modern gas 
ranges. Manufacturers and dealers have spe- 
cial, attractive plans to help you keep your 

laboratory equipment up to date. Ask your as Appuance Manuracturers Association 
Gas Company, or write: >» > > > PPR DD 60 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
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EASY MEASURING GUIDE 
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You don’t have to soften a solid pound block before you start coloring 
. it reaches the right mixing temperature more quickly and evenly . . 
and it’s easier to distribute the pure color wafer evenly, right at the sit, 
Enriched with 15,000 units of Vitamin A per pound, delicious, churn- 
fresh, Nucoa margarine is as fine a spread for bread as you can buy. 
No wonder women buy more Nucoa than any margarine in Americal 


“*NUCOA’? REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Every pound 

is cut in % lb. prints 
to make 
measuring easy... 
cooking breezy! 


Here’s the most welcome 
margarine news of the year! 
Nucoa is in the wonderfully 
convenient new Measure-Pak — 
designed to do away with slow, 
bothersome spoon-and-cup 
measuring for good. Just 

use Nucoa quarters as a scale — 
and get the exact amount 

your recipe calls for . . . easily, 
speedily, accurately. Handy 
new Measure-Pak is another 
Nucoa “first”— latest of the many 
reasons why home economists 
and housewives alike have 
trusted Nucoa for over 30 years. 


ONLY NUCO — AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING MARGARINE 
— NOW IN THE NEW Measure-Pak 
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TIME is a 
cooking standard 
you follow for 
positive results 


} yet 





is the standard to follow for the FASTEST, 


_ FINEST, SUREST, EASIEST COOKING RESULTS 


TIME IS AN ALL-IMPORTANT GUIDE to the best 
cooking results. The trademark “CP” is an all-important 
guide to a gas range that has the latest food- time- and 
money-saving features—that delivers the finest in cook- 
ing performance, economy and convenience. 

“CP” is an unbiased buying guide created for the 
homemakers’ protection. ‘“‘CP’’ means that the 
brand name gas range on which it appears has been 
built and tested to meet the highest standards of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. These 
standards are based upon recommendations made 
by the American Gas Association, LP Gas 

Association, Home Economists and Leading 


OLD STOVE ROUND-UP TIME 


Manufacturers. 











to replace old equipment with modern gas 
ranges. Manufacturers and dealers have spe- 


laboratory equipment up to date. Ask your 
Gas Company, orwrite: > D> > PPD D 
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Johnson's Paste Wax [*=".. 
with complete demonstration kit! 


Paste Wax Demonstration Kit 
includes: 


1-Ib. can of Paste Wax —plenty for 
demonstrations—enough more for weeks of 
use in the classroom or your own home. 


Demonstration suggestions— specific in- 
formation about Paste Wax. Hints on how 
to use it. Easy to follow. No special props 


needed. 
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Wax Housekeeping File Folder —con- 
tains Home Economist’s Handbook, Class- 
room Wall Chart, Bulletins, Student Folders 
(available in quantity) and Wax House- 
keeping Schedules (available in quantity). 


*‘Johnson's’’ and ‘‘Glo-Coat"’ are registered trademarks. 
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JOHNSON‘S WAX 


to bring out. the beauty of the home 


(Clip coupon in coupon service section) 


Nothing has ever been found to equal the superior 
protection and gleaming beauty of wax. To help you 
demonstrate the advantages of the Paste Wax method 
of caring for fine things, we have prepared a folder 
of educational material. It contains information that 
we have acquired during three generations in the 
Paste Wax business which should be helpful to you 
in teaching your classes how, where and why to use 
Paste Wax. 


Consumer Education Department 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd. 
Racine, Wisconsin Brantford, Canada 











